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A Banking and Currency Bill 


T the request of a member of the 

House of Representatives, the edi- 
tor of THE 
prepared a banking and currency bill. 
It will be noted that we have not in- 
cluded 
loans, as these matters seem to require 
It is believed that the 
aim of legislation should be the unifica- 
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foreign branches nor ftarm 


separate bills. 


tion of our banking system in a man- 
ner that will assure sound banking and 
that will also assure fair play toward 
the banks and the people. It is be- 


lieved also that the bill roughly out- 


lined below would, in the simplest way, 
effect both these ends. It is built ab- 
solutely upon the country’s banking ex- 
perience 
bill, 


tionary, and the suggestion for a single 


as opposed to the pending 


which is unworkable and revolu- 
central bank, which is not only revolu- 
tionary but wholly impracticable from 
a political standpoint. 

To those who are endeavoring to 
revolutionize our banking system we 
commend the following proposals based 


upon evolution. 


A Bill to Amend the National Banking Act and for Other 
Purposes 


From and after Janu- 
1915, every national bank shall 
select a convenient commercial centre 
in the neighborhood as the point where 
its checks or other demand credit obli- 
shall be redeemed at par 
through the clearing-house located at 
such commercial centre. 


SEcTION 1. 
ary I, 


gations 


Sretion 2. All clearing-houses of 
whic: national banks shall be members 
are lereby placed under the general 
supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Curr ney; and the constitution, by-laws 


and other rules and regulations of such 
cles-ing-houses shall be subject to his 
apyooval. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rev y shall appoint for each clearing- 
he of which any national bank may 
h member a competent examiner to 


see that the regulations of the clearing- 
house are observed. 

Section 3. Each clearing-house 
shall appoint competent examiners to 
each bank under 
rules to be prescribed by such clearing- 
house, subject to the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


examine member, 


Section 4. All banks members of a 
clearing-house organized as above des- 
ignated may issue their notes to circu- 
late as money to the extent of their 
paid up and unimpaired capital; and 
so long as any national bank shall have 
outstanding circulating notes secured 
by a deposit of United States bonds, 
such bank may issue in addition to its 
bond-secured circulation an amount of 
its credit notes not to exceed one hun- 
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dred per cent. of the bank’s paid-up 
and unimpaired capital. 

Every bank issuing circulating notes, 
whether secured by a deposit of United 
States bonds or otherwise, on receiving 
the notes of other banks shall not pay 
out such notes, but send them daily to 
the clearing-house for redemption. 
Such notes shall also be redeemed in 
gold on presentation at the counters of 
the issuing banks. 

All banks issuing currency not se- 
cured by United States bonds shall at 
all times have on hand in their own 
vaults a reserve of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. in gold against the 
notes issued. 

Section 5. In addition to the cen- 
tral reserve cities now existing, the city 
of San Francisco in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the city of New Orleans in 
the State of Louisiana are hereby 
created central reserve cities. The 
city of Buffalo in the State of New 
York is hereby created a reserve city. 

Section 6. National banks in cen- 
tral reserve cities desiring to act as re- 
serve agents for other national banks 
shall have a paid-in capital of not less 
than $5,000,000. They shall keep on 
hand at all times in their own vaults a 
reserve of not less than thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. in gold, except that 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
of the clearing-house to which such 
banks may belong, the reserves may be 
allowed to fall to a point not below 


twenty per cent. for a period 
not to exceed in the aggregate 


four months in any one calendar 
year; provided, that the circulating 
notes of any bank not secured by 
United States bonds shall at all times 
be secured by a reserve of not less than 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. in 
gold actually kept on hand by the bank 
issuing such notes. 

Section 7. National banks in re- 
serve cities desiring to act as reserve 
agents for other national banks shall 
have a capital of not less than $1,000,- 
000. They shall keep on hand at all 
times in their own vaults a reserve of 
not less than twenty-five per cent., ex- 


cept that by a vote of two-thirds of tic 
members of the clearing-house to which 
such banks may belong, the reser\cs 
may be allowed to fall to a point not 
below fifteen per cent. for a period not 
to exceed in the aggregate four montlis 
in any one calendar year; provided, 
that the circulating notes of any bank 
not secured by United States bonds 
shall at all times be secured by a re- 
serve of not less than thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. in gold actually 
kept in hand by the bank issuing such 
notes. 


Section 8. All notes issued under 
the terms of this act shall be engraved 
and paid for in the manner provided 
for the engraving and issuing of na- 
tional bank notes, except that such 
notes when engraved and printed shall 
be sent to the clearing-house of which 
the issuing bank is a member to be de- 
livered to the bank entitled to the notes 
under the terms of this act. 

Section 9. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deposit the surplus 
funds belonging to the Treasury, 
above such working balance as he may 
deem it prudent to retain, with the 
clearing-houses organized under this 
act, the funds to be distributed by the 
clearing-house to member banks in pro- 
portion to their paid-in capital. 

Section 10. A tax of ... per cent. 
per annum shall be levied on all bank 
members of any clearing-house, the 
fund so derived to be held as a safety 
fund for the payment of the circulating 
notes of said banks. The clearing- 
house shall be entitled to a first lien 
upon the assets of any failed bank, in- 
cluding the double liability of share- 
holders, to reimburse it for any pay- 
ment made on account of the redemp- 
tion of notes of any bank that may be- 
come insolvent. 


Section 11. No bank member of 
any clearing-house referred to in this 
act shall create obligations or liabil- 
ities to the public to an extent greater 
than eight times its capital. 


Section 12. Gold certificates shall 
be a legal tender for all debts public 
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aud private except when tendered by 
the United States. 

Section 18. All United States 
notes when redeemed by the Treasury 
ot the United States shall not be re- 
issued except in exchange for a like 
unount of gold, and when so reissued 
such notes shall be changed into the 
exact form of the present gold certifi- 
cates and shall possess the same legal 
qualities. 

Section 14. The silver dollars now 
in the Treasury shall, as the necessi- 
ties of business require, be coined into 
subsidiary coin; and the silver certifi- 
cates, at the option of the holder, shall 
be redeemable in such subsidiary coin 
or in gold; and when so redeemed, they 
shall not be reissued. 

Section 15. All clearing-houses of 
which national banks may be members 
shall, within twelve months after the 
passage of this act, form themselves 
into a national clearing-house associa- 
tion for the general protection of bank- 
ing and credit in the United States; the 
constitution, rules and regulations of 
such national clearing-house associa- 
tion to be subject to the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Section 16. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby required to redeem 
annually the outstanding two per cent. 
bonds of the United States to the 
anount of not less than $50,000,000, 
and if the surplus revenues in the 
Treasury are not sufficient to effect 
such redemption, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to issue 
sell other interest-bearing bonds to 
procure funds for this purpose. As the 
two per cent. bonds are retired, the 


an 


circulating notes of national banks se- 
cured by the bonds shall be retired and 
excelled in a like amount. 

ction 17. This act shall take ef- 


January 1, 1915. 


will be noticed that we have made 
rovision for rediscounting, be- 
if this bill becomes a law redis- 


ug with its burdensome tax upon 


cr 
ai 


our commerce and industry will be 
necessary only in rare cases, and 
where necessary this accommodation 
may readily be provided for by .the 
central reserve and reserve city banks. 


Change from the National to 
State Systems 


Many Banks Making Preparations 


LREADY careful _ investigations 
are being made by a number of 
national banks preparatory to giving 
up their national charters and _ rein- 
corporating under State law should 
the Glass-Owen bill become a law in 
its present form. 

The belief in some quarters that 
this policy is hinted at solely for the 
purpose of securing a modification of 
the bill does not seem well founded. 
Banks are business institutions, and 
they can hardly be blamed for taking 
such action as may seem to them best 
calculated to serve the interests of 
the public, which are of course identi- 
cal with their own interests. 

Whether it will be best, all things 
considered, for the existing national 
banks to change to State institutions 
should Congress enact the Glass-Owen 
measure substantially as it stands, is a 
question for the decision of each bank 
purely upon the merits of the ques- 
tion. 

The privileges and_ restrictions of 
the respective systems are well known. 
Unquestionably a certain prestige at- 
taches to a bank whose title bears the 
word “National.” Those who infer 
that this is an evidence of government 
guaranty are mistaken. But, on the 
other hand this word in a bank’s tit) 
does imply that in the organization of 
the bank certain uniform laws have 
been complied with, and that the bank 
is under the supervision of the Fed- 


eral government, also that -there are 
certain limitations upon the bank’s in- 


vestments. . 





‘Baking all the banks of the country, 
the national banks have a trifle the ad- 
vantage of other banks in point of 
safety. Yet there are many States 
where the laws relating to banking 
and the system of supervision are at 
least as good as under the Federal 
system. 

In a good many of the States the 
State banks are permitted a much 
greater latitude in the conduct of their 
business than is enjoyed by the na- 
tional banks. 

We should not wish to advise the na- 
tional banks upon a point they are 
fully competent to decide for them- 
selves. Assuming that the Glass-Owen 
bill goes through without important 
modification, it seems to us that in the 
principal commercial centres there 
would still be a considerable advantage 
in remaining in the national system; 
but perhaps less advantage in the case 
of “country” banks. 

But we do not think any bank 
ought to act hastily in the matter. It 
should wait and see just what the new 
bill provides when finally enacted, and 
then compare its provisions most care- 
fully with the banking law of the 
State where the bank affected may be 
operating. It can then be seen what 
course is wisest. 

Banking sustains very important re- 
lations to the entire business of the 
country, and while the banks cannot 
be expected to submit to unjust bur- 
dens imposed upon then or to accept a 
measure that would impair their effi- 
cient service to the community, they 
are expected to act cautiously and with 
due regard to all the factors in the 
situation. That they will move with 
wise deliberation, and with thoughtful 
regard for the public welfare, cannot 
be doubted. 
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Control of Centralized Credit 


Controversy Between Mr. Vanderlip 
and Mr. Glass 


REAT surprise was manifested 
over the recent proposal of Mr. 
Vanperuip of New York for the crea- 
tion of a large central bank, the stock 
of which should be open to public sub- 
scription, the management and control 
of the institution to be entirely in the 
hands of appointees of the President 
of the United States. This proposal 
was received with favor by a _ good 
many bankers and also by several 
members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. But Mr. Grass, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, has publicly 
criticised the proposal in severe terms. 
He characterizes it merely as a_ red 
herring drawn across the trail for the 
purpose of creating confusion and 
causing delay. He also makes this 
statement. 


“The conclusion that I reach from 
this whole performance is that this 
newest currency scheme * * *_ is 
intended to confuse the question of 
banking and currency reform, or else 
it is hoped that, by the adoption of 
some such scheme of absolute central- 
ization, it will be far easier hereafter 
for certain gentlemen to get control of 
it for certain purposes than would be 
possible under the proposed regional 
bank system.” 

We do not assert that this view is 
correct, nor is it our purpose to con- 
sider whether Mr. Vanperuip has such 
an aim as this criticism implies. 

But we think Mr. Grass ought to 
perceive the conclusion to which his 
own criticism leads, namely, that any 
centralization of ecredit—and the cen- 
tralization proposed in his own bill is 
stupendous—will be open to precisely 


the same objection which he launclies 
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t the VANperRuip central bank 


Mhe Guass bill effects centralization, 
d it will only remain for the poli- 


ticians or the great financial interests 
to get control. 

he real danger is in the fact of 
centralization. In the long run_ this 
ccntralization of eredit will fall under 
the deminion of big bankers er big 
politicians. 

We believe those who are proposing 
this colossal aggregation of the credits 
of the country, either through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or the central 
bank plan, are pursuing the wrong 
course. 

Better allow the bankers to unify 
our banking system through — their 
clearing-house organizations, requiring 
all banks to become members, thus as- 
suring sound and wise bank manage- 
ment, and then have the rules of the 
clearing-houses approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Curreney, and the opera- 
tions of the clearing-houses watched 
over by a government inspector, thus 
assuring fair play to the public. 

This is banking reform aleng safe 
evolutionary lines as distinguished from 
the revolutionary proposals of the 
Glass-Owen bill and the plans put for- 
ward for a central bank. 


The Business Outlook 
ALREADY people are beginning to 


look ahead to see if they can 
discern any signs, omens or portents in 
the clouds favorable or unfavorable to 


! . ° ° . 
the conduct of business in the coming 


year. In one respect the ancients had 
the advantage of us. They could have 


tl professional prognosticators cut 
open the careass of a sheep, examine 
entrails and deduce therefrom a 
forecast of the probable course of 


ts. There were equally efficient 


ins of finding out the views of the 


oracles and deities that managed affairs 
in those times. .The modern prophet 
has a much harder job. He must take 
note of a lot of things if he is to 
establish any reputation whatever. 
The weather, crops, war, polities, tariff, 
currency, banking, legislation, Jabor 
conditions—all these and = other ele- 
ments have to be carefully studied. 
Even then an earthquake or other 
great cataclysm of nature may upset 
his nicest calculations. To hazard a 
guess under such circumstances would 
be little short of a display of feol- 
hardiness. 

The situation here and abroad is 
complicated at the present time by 
more than ordinary difficulties. Europe 
shudders before the dread of a war 
that may come at any time; Mexico 
has been in a chronic state of disturb- 
ance for a long while. Our own land, 
happily exempt from civil or domestic 
broils, nevertheless faces some prob- 
lems whose disturbing possibilities 
defy accurate measurement. The 
tariff seems to have occasioned less 
trouble than was looked for. <A radi- 
eal upheaval of our banking system 
causes some apprehension, though 
even here the experience with respect 
to the tariff may be repeated. 

When the country settles down after 
the tariff and banking agitation, its 
respite probably will be short-lived, 
for a new definition of the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward “big business” 
may be looked for from Congress be- 
fore long. The position taken by Mr. 
Witson in his campaign addresses last 
vear hardly justifies the expectation 
that he will make any concessions to 
the ‘‘trusts.”” He will doubtless de- 
mand a more effective regulation of 
them. 

Were the policy of the government 
in regard to the tariff. the curreney 
and the trusts likely to be continuous, 
business men would then find it pos- 
sible to get their bearings and make 
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their arrangements accordingly. But 
no such pleasing situation — exists. 
Hardly will the legislation passed by 
the present Congress be spread upon 
the statute-books before the election of 
a new Congress will be pending with 
the possibility of a change in political 
complexion, and even the Administra- 
tion itself has but a short lease of 
power. 

These elements are not of a particu- 
Jarly reassuring nature, but they have 
in them no claim to novelty for they 
have been encountered at frequent in- 
tervals in the country’s history. Busi- 
ness men in the United States would 
probably show great surprise were they 
allowed to carry on their operations 
for more than a year unhampered by 
impending changes in the tariff or in 
some of the other factors which affect 
production and commerce through leg- 
islation. 

But while the country may never 
hope for immunity from disturbances 
of this nature, and has in fact grown 
familiar with them through long ex- 
perience, the circumstances at present 
existing possess some particularly an- 
noying and serious phases. 

It has been a good while since the 
party favoring a material lowering of 
tariff duties has had a free hand, with 
a Congress and an_ executive both 
favoring such policy. People of course 
differ as to the question of a protective 
tariff. and while there is a general sen- 
timent favoring a considerable reduc- 
tion of duties, the opinion is wide- 
spread that until an adjustment to the 
new standard takes place there will be 
some disturbance of business. 

With the pending banking legisla- 
tion the outlook is even less reassur- 
ing. Conservative bankers are not 
slow to declare in many instances that 
if the bill finally becomes a law sub- 
stantially in the shape it reached the 
Senate, very serious harm may result. 
It is claimed by these bankers that 


the changes in the location of reserves 
and the contributions required for th: 
capital of the new banks will put 
severe strain on many of the existing 
banks, compelling a material re-ar 
rangement of loans. The new bank- 
ing machinery is largely experimental; 
and even if it works satisfactorily, the 
process of getting it in operation will 
almost surely occasion considerable 
difficulty. 

Of even graver concern is the prob 
ability that this colossal concentration 
of the country’s banking and credit 
will almost surely be made the subject 
of political attack as soon as the new 
system gets into operation. 

Finally, with respect to Mexico, the 
outlook at the time this is written does 
not warrant a hopeful view, and the 
possibility of a peaceful adjustment of 
the difficulties in that unhappy country 
seem farther away than ever. 

If this prophecy seems rather dis- 
mal, some consolation may be found 
in the words of Holy Writ which de- 
clare: “Whether there be prophecies 
they shall fail.” For the sake of 
prosperity, widely diffused, we should 
be quite willing to forego any reputa- 
tion that might follow upon the veriti- 
cation of the views above set forth. 
Should these views be well founded, 
however, their expression at this time 
may serve a useful purpose in admon- 
ishing every one to be cheerfully in- 
dustrious and wisely economical—a 
course of procedure not inapplicable to 


all times and seasons. 


Savings Investments 


HE recent failure of a national 
bank with a savings department 
causes the Lowell (Mass.) “Sun” to 
reproduce an article which it published 
on December 22, 1903, under the cap- 
tion “Protect the Savings Deposits.” 
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This article pointed out the great lati- 
tude permitted to national banks in the 
employment of their funds contrasted 
with the restrictions thrown around 
savings investments by the Massachu- 
setts law and stated the belief that in 
order to protect savings depositors in 
national banks, “the best way would 
be to have all national bank savings 
departments in this State remodelled 
as early as possible into full-fledged 
Massachusetts savings banks.” 

There are sound reasons why sav- 
ings deposits should be removed from 
the unavoidable perils to which com- 
mercial deposits are subject, and the 
laws prescribed by the States having 
the mutual savings bank system—and, 





of course, by some other States—regu- 
lating the investment of savings funds 
are wise and just. 

If national banks are to set up sav- 
ings departments, and to compete with 
the established savings banks whose in- 
vestments are carefully regulated, the 
national banks ought to conduct their 
savings departments on the same con- 
servative lines as the savings banks do. 
Certainly, the national banks would 
not wish to be charged with a desire to 
lower the standard of savings bank in- 
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vestment. In many of the States the 
laws already in existence establish a 
safe standard to which the national 
banks ought to conform in handling 
savings deposits. Where such a stand- 
ard is non-existent, a reasonable and 
safe one might well be prescribed by 
the Federal government. 

Unless the savings departments of 
national banks are carefully regulated 
as to their investments they may be- 
come a source of weakness to the banks 
themselves, for commercial banks do 
not need to be told of the peril of 
having constantly before them the calls 
from a multitude of small savings de- 
positors in time of general distrust of 
banks—a peril that may be largely re- 
duced by having the people feel that 
their savings are wisely invested. 


HE attention of subscribers to Tue 

Bankers MaGaAzine is called to the 
delays in mail delivery under the pres- 
ent system of handling monthly maga- 
zines in the postoffice, accounting for 
the lateness of receipt of the Maga- 
ZINE by some of our subscribers at more 
distant points. Arrangements have 
been made for earlier publication so as 
to offset as far as possible this delay. 


Senator Sherman of Illinois Criticises 


the Glass-Owen Bill 


“The currency bill undertakes to create credit by the fiat of a board 
whose membership depends on the rise and fall of candidates in a political 


)paign. 


“For myself, I would support a law to wind a watch with a crowbar as 
rfully as I will support any such bill.” 


Tots spoke Hon. Lawrence Y. 


Sherman, United States senator 


from Illinois, in an address before the 
recent convention of the bankers’ asso- 
ciation of his State. His address was 
interesting. Here it is: 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION AND Gov- 
ERNMENT CONTROL. 

“There is a sharp distinction be- 

tween Government regulation and Gov- 

ernment control. Regulation is univer- 
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sally recognized as necessary and 
proper for both persons and 
property. It is an admitted and 


universally applied means of enab- 


ling civil society to administer one 


of its chief purposes. Persons are reg- 
ulated so as to restrain injustice, vio- 
lence, oppression and fraud. Property 
is regulated so that the owners or pos- 
sessors may so use it as not to interfere 
with the lawful right of others. No 
man may so use his own as to hurt an- 
other in his lawful rights of person or 
property. Regulation assumes a wide 
Civil and crimi- 
constant witnesses to the 
just exercise of public authority for the 
benefit of all. a well defined 
limit to regulation. It may not be dis- 


scope in its operation. 


nal codes are 
There is 


tinct in each specific instance, but when 
many acts are grouped on either side of 
the line the man of average information 
Government 
feels 
tively that to go beyond would be an 
unwarranted with the in- 
dividual and private right of the citizen. 
The Government ought not to regulate 
except in necessary things. To extend 
the regulatory power, unless there is 
useful 
be served, is never justified. If no rem- 


recognizes where regula- 


tion ought to stop. He instine- 


interference 


some and necessary purpose to 
edy is to be invoked, if no mischief ex- 
ists that cannot be cured by the natural 
laws of agriculture, of industry and 
commerce, no statutory law ought to be 
imposed. If an occupation can be con- 
ducted equally well and no publie in- 
jury result without legislation as with 
it, legislation ought not to be enacted. 

“Control administers, orders. does and 
tells how others shall do in the conduct 
of the occupation controlled. A 


controls his business activities. 


man 
He em- 
barks in the pursuit of his choice. He 
acquires property. He controls it, or 
he controls as agent of the owner. A 
With the title the con- 


passes as an inseparable and in- 


man owns land. 
trol 
dispensable incident of ownership. The 
farmer controls his acres. The owner 
of an office building controls it through 
merchant 


The owner of 


himself or agents. A con- 


trols his merchandise. 
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money controls it. He puts it in 
vault, in his pocket, or deposits it in 
bank. He hoards it, gives it away, ir 
vests it or spends it for necessiti 

luxuries or pleasure, for the objects ot 
his care or for self, or other purposes. 
In whatever form private property may 
be in the owner, the control is as essen 
tial and vital as the title itself. For 
purposes if control be separated 
from mere ownership there is a destruc 
tion of all the useful incidents of that 
Without that control of 
land to the 
cannot choose the crops to be sown, the 
method and 
to harvest, at what price to sell. ky his 
voluntary act, the proceeds of his toil. 
The same applies in different forms to 
the merchant and the owner of all other 
kinds of property. 
control, and my property had as well 
be taken, for most practical purposes. 
No matter who takes that contro] from 
me, if the Government takes it. I 
it; if private agencies take it from me 
involuntarily I lose it in like manner. 
It is, therefore, unimportant by what 
agency the control of my property may 
Acts 
are measured by the effects among all 
men. The effect on me is precisely the 
same whether control be absorbed by 


most 


ownership. 
what use is farmer? He 


of eultivation, when how 


Deprive me of my 


lose 


be severed from my ownership. 


either public or private means against 
The foregoing are maxims 
that seems almost to require an apology 
for their statement. If the individual 
activity of the American citizen is to be 
preserved it is proper to refer to those 
elementary truisms. 

“We are now passing through a peri- 
od of legislation sometimes difficult to 


my consent. 


distinguish between regulation and con- 
trol. Some publicists have a mania for 
invading individual rights by attempted 
legislation. Their entire activities are 
expended in the words ‘Be it enacted.’ 
Whether a law is adapted to the un- 
derlying conditions or whether it does 
violence to every human experience, to 
them is of no consequence. Their sum 
total of human effort is to talk. The 
free coinage of language represents to 
them the wealth of nations. If it can 
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be translated into laws it represents the 
superlative wisdom of government. We 
pass through the extreme swing of the 
pendulum in such thought. An entire 
absence of interest leads to a lack of 
adequate regulation. The opposite state 
leads to lawless interference with indi- 
vidual rights. The genius of govern- 
ment is in sane regulation, not in mad 
extension of control into the domain 
into which government has no good right 
to enter. 


Unsust Hostitiry Towarps Banks. 


“It is undeniable that in certain 
places there has existed and now exists, 
hostility to banks and bankers. There 
is no just reason for it now nor ever 
was. Banks and bankers in the aggre- 
gate are what they are individually in 
the community where they live and do 
business. I do not regard a banker as 
a dangerous man in the community 
where I make my home. On the con- 
trary, without exception, all of them I 
know possess the confidence of all of 
the responsible men there in agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial life. 
Why men of this type when consid- 
ered in the aggregate should be regard- 
ed by some lawmakers and public offi- 
cers and political parties occasionally 
as a dangerous combination is singular 
to say the least. What is a bank? 
From the viewpoint of a layman, con- 
sidered in either its public or private 
capacity, it is a nucleus first of men of 
character to assemble a certain amount 
of money. If a private bank the entire 
fortunes of the men are pledged to their 
creditors. If an incorporated bank, 
their subscribed capital stock with an 
equal additional amount usually is the 
security offered to the business commu- 
nity as a pledge of responsibility. Thus 
far no bank would ever engage in busi- 
ness. The prineipal part of the bank 
is, therefore, its depositors. Who are 
the depositors? Those who have indi- 


Vidual money. They trust it to the 
bank on the responsibility and charac- 
ter of those who assemble the share- 


hold:rs and their subscribed capital. 
Boil, the eapital stock and the deposits 


are individual and private property. 
So far the law has regulated banks for 
the protection of depositors and the 
shareholders. Such regulation has pro- 
ceeded along and adhered very closely 
to the lines developed by the experi- 
ence of prudent and wise banking. Good 
banking has grown from the laws that 
are antecedent to the fiat of legisla- 
tures and Congress. If an evil ap- 
peared, if unjust practices were in- 
dulged in, the bankers themselves have 
recognized them. A_ well conducted 
bank has refrained from such offenses. 
If, however, the inducements to depart 
from the lines of good banking appeal 
to the inconsiderable minority, laws be- 
come necessary to regulate but not to 
control the business of legitimate bank- 
ing under the laws of finance. Just 
so far as legislation does violence to the 
sound basis of agriculture, industries, 
commerce or banking, the Government 
and its people will reap the harvest of 
economic error. This country is based 
upon the individual initiative, activity 
and enterprse of our people in private 
life. I am a believer in the unques- 
tioned superiority of private undertak- 
ing in everything save those things that 
are universally recognized as essentially 
governmental in their nature. This is 
a government of regulated individ- 
ualism. We cannot undertake safely to 
control in time of peace either the per- 
sons or property of our people. It is 
reported as being said by an eminent 
authority on September 19, 1913, that 
‘legislatures enact laws whereby men 
shall be hanged, and do you tell me that 
this Government has no right to con- 
trol a bank?’ It is pertinent to in- 
quire why men are hanged under the 
laws of our country. Not until they 
have forfeited their rights to live by 
committing murder. Is this penalty au- 
thorized by society? Have the banks 
or bankers of this country committed 
such offenses or been so reprehensible 
in the conduct of their business as to 
suffer financial capital punishment or 
have entered against them a decree of 
corporate death resulting in the disso- 
lution of every national bank of the 
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country? This is the question to be 


answered now and hereafter. 


Some Provisions or PENDING BILL 


UNFAIR. 

“Currency bills are now pending in 
Congress that raise in an acute form 
the questions stated. Seventy-five hun- 
dred national banking associations are 
doing business in the United States un- 
der charters granted by existing laws. 
The shareholders and the depositors’ 
money are in the care of those banks 
The officers are but the chosen agents 
of the shareholders who manage the 
business. The corporation is a creation 
authorized by an act of Congress. It 
furnishes a convenient although not in- 
dispensable vehicle for the execution of 
banking powers. All pending bills on 
the subject undertake a remedy that I 
regard as an unwarranted and unwise 
interference with the private funds of 
the stockholders and depositors of na- 
tional banks. Many good features are 
in the bill. They are found, many of 
them, in the report of the National 
Monetary Commission, with which you 
are familiar. Most men informed on 
the matter agree that legislation is 
necessary. That necessity, however, 
ought not be the excuse for some of 
the provisions of the pending bill. The 
incorporation of reserve banks with an 
involuntary subscription by the existing 
national banks in an amount equal to 
twenty per cent. of their capital stock 
is not justified as an act of guvern- 
ment. The failure to so subscribe is a 
dissolution of the delinquent bank. This 
may be properly regarded as a coercive 
measure designed to force the share- 
holders of such banks in effect to sur- 
render one-fifth of their investment to 
governmental control under pain of cor- 
porate death. <A fixed percentage of 
the deposits is in like manner to be in- 
voluntarily surrendered to the reserve 
banks. This in its necessary effect, 
through the instrumentality of — the 
banks, removes the depositors’ money 
from the custodian of their choice to 
Government control. The bank’s abil- 
ity to extend credit is thereby impaired 
with no corresponding gain. 


“Tue PEopie’s Money.” 


“In the public discussion now 
progress the phrase ‘the people's 
money’ is constantly used. The people's 
money as applied to the 7,500 nationa 
banks is in its ultimate analysis the 
money of shareholders and deposito: 
The vast bulk of it, however, is that of 
the private depositors. The relation of 
debtor and creditor exists between the 
bank and the depositor. The rights of 
shareholders are subject to that of de- 
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positors. The people’s money, however, 
is that of the people who are the cred- 
itors of the bank and depositors there- 
in. The remainder of the people's 
money is the shareholders’ money. A 
large part of the discussion in behalf 
of such legislation is by those who sel- 
dom trouble themselves by this analysis. 
Nobody has any money in this country 
unless he has lawfully acquired _ it. 
When he becomes a shareholder or a 
depositor the money is not thereby 
transformed into public funds. It is 
still private property. The bank owes 
it to the depositor. The bank, its share- 
holders and its officers, are surrounded 
by many stringent rules and regula- 
tions and much more rigid ones than 
ever bind the average debtor. All of 
these laws, together with periodical ex- 
aminations and publicity provisions are 
for the security of the depositors pri- 
marily and later for the shareholders’ 
security. This compulsory provision of 
the currency bill seems to me a wholly 
unjustifiable and unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the money of the people who 
own the money. Just now a part of 
the public eye sees nothing but the 
bankers. The second thought will en- 
large Governmental vision sufficiently 
to see all the people who own the peo- 
ple’s money. 


PotiticaAL CoNTROL oF CREDIT. 


“One of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern business is credit. This is a gold 
standard nation. There is happily but 
one kind of money now. The activity 
of a dollar measures its good in agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial life. 
It measures the power of a bank to cre- 
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credit whenever, wherever and so 

w as needed. An active dollar, like 
the Disciples, is constantly doing good. 
The only difference is the Disciples 
never faltered in their work. They pos- 
sessed supreme confidence in their 
Great Master. Money halts on the ioss 
ot confidence. The instant the dollar 
halts it ceases to bear the burden in- 
tended by every dollar of redemption 
money in the civilized world. An idle 
dollar means curtailed credit. Credit, 
therefore, becomes one of the most es- 
sential factors in the business of our 
country. I could not define credit to 
vou if I tried. It is incapable of deti- 
nition when it is to be described in the 
necessary elements that will justify its 
extension to a proposed — borrower. 
Credit is, in every instance, a product 
of the borrower and lender in the com- 
munity where it is sought. Nobody can 
so adequately measure the propriety of 
its ereation as those who are familiar 
with the circumstances of the borrower 
and the lender. 

“The currency bill, however, under- 
takes to create credit by the fiat of a 
board whose membership depends on 
the rise and fall of candidates in a po- 
litical campaign. 

“For myself I would support a law 
to wind a wateh with a crowbar as 
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cheerfully as I will support any such 
a bill. Credit is too vital, too univer- 
sal and too much an inevitable incident 
of private business to be governed by 
a public board dependent for its life on 
the fluctuating results of successive cam- 
paigns. Shall we be blind to experi- 
ence and deaf to the laws of business? 
Shall we be caught by a phrase and 
ruined by a theory? ‘Free business’ 
sounds well, but there is no such thing 
and cannot be. It is like civil liberty, 
which is not the savage freedom of the 
barbarian, but is natural liberty regu- 
lated by wise and just laws. Business 
is restrained by commercial laws supe- 
rior to statutes. Legislation may wreck, 
but can never repeal them. 
is ruled by laws as inexorable as the 
tides. No law can enable anybody to 
borrow money at pleasure. Neither can 
it enforce upon those who are owners 
of private property the obligations to 
lend to all alike on equal terms. The 
attempt to so control credit can end in 
nothing but disastrous failure. The 
money of this country, the people's 
money, if we adhere to the phrase, can- 
not be held by banks under laws that 
place in the hands of Government its 
control, its investment or loan, and di- 
rect to whom and on what terms credit 
shall be extended.” 


Business 


Little Leaks That Waste the Profits 
of a Bank 


By Epear G. Acorn. 


ANK profits are often materially 

reduced by little leaks due to the 
carclessness or extravagance of the of- 
hee foree. 

“ome bank officers are too indifferent 
to snall items of expense, thinking that 
the waste amounts to so little that it is 
wt worth taking account of; or that 
too close attention to such small details 
n give the impression of narrow and 


penurious management. 
‘| is sometimes thought that only the 


siioller banks ‘should exercise strict 


economy in these matters; but, as a 
matter of fact, the larger the bank, the 
greater the need for economy. As a 
bank grows, the opportunity for waste 
and extravagance increases; and while 
some of these wastes may appear small 
in themselves, in the aggregate they 
count up very fast. 


CarReELEss DistrRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES. 


As a rule, these office wastes arise 
from careless distribution and improp- 
er supervision over the use of office sup- 
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plies. The average bank will buy vari- 
ous supplies in large quantities, stack 
them in their vaults, and give the entire 
bank force free access to them. The 
stock is not given in charge of a par- 
ticular employee, as it should be, so 
that he may be held responsible for it. 
as a teller is held responsible for his 
cash. Consequently the bank has no 
record of the quantity of the various 
kinds of supplies on hand, nor is it 
possible to tell whether the supplies are 
being wasted or properly used. 

By mere accident the cashier of one 
bank discovered a little office waste, and 
in following it up, found other leaks 
which were cutting into his profits. One 
day. after hours, he happened to notice 
that the bank floor was littered with 
little rubber bands, such as are used by 
the clerks to place around batches of 
checks, pass-books, ete. 

Thoroughly indignant at such wilful 
waste, he at once made an investigation. 
and found that an almost incredulous 
number of “elastics” were consumed in 
the course of a year. He found also 
that the entire supply was accessible to 
all the clerical force, including the mes- 
senger boys. who carried a large supply 
in their coat pockets, and amused them- 
selves at odd moments by “shooting” 
them at each other. 

Thousands of others were wasted by 
heing discarded after they had been 
used but onee. In removing them from 
batches of checks, the clerks would 
carelessly drop them on the desk or 
floor, and whenever others were needed 
it was more convenient to reach in their 
pocket for a new one than to rummage 
around on the desk for an old one. 
Large quantities of wire clips were 
wasted in the same way. 

When this wastefulness was stopped, 
it was found that the consumption of 
rubber bands and wire clips was_re- 
duced over fifty per cent. Thereafter 
these were apportioned to the several 
clerks, and they were no longer per- 
mitted to carry them in their pockets. 
Little glass cups were provided for 
each desk in which a small supply was 
kept. Instead of discarding bands and 


clips that had been used once, they wer 
dropped into these cups and_perhays 
used over and over again. 

Another waste which the cashier 
found was in the use of lead pencils 
and erasers. Lead pencils were usually 
about half used and then thrown in the 
waste basket. By placing metal hold- 
ers on the partly used pencils, it was 
found they could be used until sharp- 
ened down to a_ very small stub. 
Erasers were also only about half 
worn and then discarded. By requir- 
ing the old one to be “turned in” when 
new ones were required, this waste was 
soon stopped. 

PostaGE AND Stationery Leaks. 


Postage and stationery expenditures 
were also found to be a source of waste. 
All the clerks, even the office boys, had 
free access to the “stamp box,” and 
they were all using the bank’s letter 
heads, envelopes and stamps in their 
private correspondence. When _ these 
were given proper supervision and an 
accurate account kept of them, a tre- 
mendous saving resulted. 

A great deal of postage is wasted in 
many banks by the tendency of stenog- 
raphers or mailing clerks to guess the 
amount of postage required for outgo 
ing mail. The clerks should be cau- 
tioned repeatedly that when in the least 
doubt about the amount of postage re- 
quired on letter or other mail, it 
should be weighed and stamped with 
the exact amount. Most banks upon 
investigation would be surprised at the 
mail that goes out excessively stamped. 

Further saving in postage may be ef- 
fected by avoiding duplication in out 
going mails. During the day several 
letters are often written to the same 
bank, besides reports of collections. 
credit advices, ete. To avoid this 
waste, some banks hold all mail, except 
letters of special importance. or letters 
requiring haste, until the closing hour 
each day. The letters are then care- 
fully sorted, and all letters and notices 
addressed to the same bank are placed 
in one envelope, unless the bulk should 
require more than one. 

Another big saving along the sam 
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lines may be accomplished by ascertain- 
ing the exact weight of proposed book- 
lets. folders, ete., used for advertising 
purposes, before they are printed. It 
often occurs that a booklet, or other 
printed matter gotten out by the bank, 
will overweigh only a small fraction of 
an ounce, making it necessary to use an 
extra stamp. If the exact weight had 
been known before the printing was 
done, which would have been possible 
had the printer submitted a “dummy,” 
dollars could have been saved in 
mailing. 

It is usually a simple matter to re- 
duce the weight of the booklet or folder 
so that it will not overweigh. ‘This may 
be done by using a lighter stock paper, 
trimming the edges of the book a little 
closer, using a lighter cover, by in- 
creasing the width of the type page or 
by using a slightly smaller type, a 
change which would not be perceptible 
to the average reader. 


Watcnu tue INK AND THE PENs. 


Another little leak, located by the 
same cashier, was in the pen and ink 
consumption. It was found that all the 
clerks were in the habit of leaving their 
ink-wells uncovered during the night, 
and consequently they collected dust 
and dirt to such an extent that the ink 
thickened and was unfit for use, requir- 
ing the wells to be emptied and refilled 
every two or three days. This waste 
was stopped simply by requiring the 
clerks to keep their wells covered when 
not in use, and instead of re-filling them 
to the brim every time they were cleaned, 
they were filled only about one-third 
full. and there was very little to be 
thrown out when the well was replen- 
ished. 

Noticing that a large quantity of pen 
points were being used, it was found 
that the clerks were extremely extrava- 
gant. some of them using two or three 


ad Thereafter pen points were ap- 
portioned to each clerk and an account 
kept of the number that each one of 
then: used, Naturally, the clerks ex- 
ereis;d more economy, and the con- 


suib}ion of pens was only about one- 
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tenth as much as formerly. Instead 
of throwing the used pens in the waste- 
basket, they were collected in a little 
box and afterwards used for the ecus- 
tomers’ desks. 

While pens may be too “seratchy” 
for a bookkeeper to use on his books, 
they are by no means useless, and can 
be made to do service on the customers’ 
desk for several days. As a rule these 
pens are used merely to endorse or 
fill out a check, and with so little use, 
fresh pens are not necessary. The cus- 
tomers’ desk may also be kept supplied 
with ink in this way. In cleaning the 
wells on the bookkeepers’ desks, instead 
of throwing out the ink that is usually 
left in the wells, it may be poured into 
another bottle and used to fill the wells 
on the customers’ desk. If this ink 
should be a trifle thick, a little water 
added will not hurt it. However, the 
ink on the customers’ desk should at no 
time be allowed to get thick or the pens 
gummy. 


SAVING IN THE STENOGRAPHIC DEpPArRt- 
MENT. 


In the stenographic department one 
cashier inaugurated several little econ- 
omies that at the end of the year 
anounted to quite a saving. Instead of 
using manifold sheets for making car- 
bon copies of outgoing letters, he had 
the copies made on the back of the let- 
ters to which replies were sent. The 
advantage in this was not only in the 
saving of paper, but it saved time, as 
the carbon copies of letters did not 
have to be attached to the letters by 
wire clips or otherwise, and there was 
no danger of the copy becoming sep- 
arated from the letter to which it was 
a reply, as is very often the case when 
copies are made on separate sheets, 
thereby causing loss of time and con- 
siderable annoyance at times when it 
was necessary to search the files. Much 
space is also saved in the files, the 
capacity of which will be increased 
nearly fifty per cent. 

However, when separate sheets are 
used for carbon copies, paper bills may 
still be reduced, and the capacity of the 
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files increased by the use of very thin 
white paper instead of the thick yellow 
sheets often used by banks. 

The carbon sheets, used for making 
carbon copies of letters, are rather ex- 
pensive, yet there is a good deal of 
waste in their use. These sheets usu- 
full legal size, and in 
writing letters a wide margin is always 
left at the top, sides and bottom. Con- 
sequently only the middle of a sheet 


ally come in 


of carbon paper becomes worn, leaving 
the wide unused, 
causing quite a waste in the course of 


margin all around 


a year. ‘To stop this waste sheets are 
cut half in two, and while they are 
then smaller than the usual business 


Jetter head, they may be placed in the 
center of the two sheets, so that they 
are the full length and width of the 


typewritten page, leaving only the 
slightest margin all around unused. 


Thus, just double the service is gotten 
out of each sheet of carbon paper. 

Another stenographic detail where a 
saving may be effected is in the use of 
typewriter ribbons. It has been found 
that ribbons can be made to last longer 
by adjusting the machine to the touch 
oft the operator, as some stenographers 
have a light touch, while others have a 
heavy one. Heavy strokes on a light- 
geared machine will soon wear holes in 
the ribbon. 

There is always a strip through a 
typewriter ribbon that does not receive 
any wear, and to avoid waste, this un- 
used portion of the ribbon may be used 
on a machine with a two-color attach- 
ment. First, the attachment is set for 
one color until that portion of the rib- 
bon becomes worn, then it is reversed 
so that the other portion will be brought 
into The life of the ribbon may 
still be prolonged by turning the rib- 
bon over, so that the type will strike 
the opposite side. 

Typewriter ribbons are rather ex- 
pensive, but it is advisable for a bank, 
though small, to keep a good supply 
of them on hand. These ribbons should 
never be kept in a dry place, as they 
dry out easily and become practically 
useless. One method recommended to 
keep ribbons fresh is to procure a small 


use. 
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tin box, place a thick layer of cotto: 
sewed in cheese cloth in the bottom, and 
saturate it with glycerine. Spread 

piece of oiled paper over the cotto: 
and the ribbons placed on top of this 
will absorb sufficient moisture to keep 
them fresh. 


Deposir Tickets, Curecks, Sramps 
AND Paps. 


Blank deposit tickets and checks on 
the customers’ desk are often used as 
“seratch” paper. In some banks even 
clerks use them for this purpose. When 
lithographed checks are used the waste 


from this source in the course of a 
year is no small item, especially in 
large banks. Every bank will save 


money by supplying each clerk’s desk 
and the customers’ desks outside, with 
pads of seratch paper. 
usually made up from printers’ wast 
and are not expensive. The size of the 
sheets need not be large, for, as a rule, 
only a few figures, or a brief memo- 
randum, is made on a sheet. Sheets 
about three and one-half by five and 
one-half inches will be found sufficient, 
and it is cheaper than having the pads 
made up in larger sheets. 

Rubber stamps and stamp pads are 
generally worn out or discarded before 
it is necessary, because they are not 
properly cared for. Racks are not even 
provided, but the stamps lie around 
promiscuously on the desk, and are 
never cleaned with a brush. Ink pads 
lie open all the time and accumulate 
the dust so that they are useless in a 
short time. Stamps should be kept in 
racks, of which there are several va- 
rieties, and brushed often with a stiff 
typewriter brush, and cleaned with 
alcohol. They may also be softened 
with glycerine. 

Pads will also last much longer if 
kept clean. They should be scraped 
thoroughly and frequently with a flat 
piece of metal. Quite a saving is not 
only effected in this way, but neater and 
more legible impressions are produced. 

Thus, in every bank, large or small, 
there are many of these little leaks and 
wastes which can be stopped only by 
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constant vigilance and strict economy. 
While it is not wise to carry economy 
to the point of penuriousness, yet many 
banks have learned that to avoid un- 
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necessary waste they must establish 
strict rules with regard to the use of 
office supplies in the various depart- 
ments. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 


Clearing House 


PAYMENT THROUGH WHEN 
PAYMENT COMPLETE, 
Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department, May 30, 1913. 
COLUMBIA-K NICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY YS. 
ANDREW MILLER. 


RULES OF 


The payment of balances through the 
clearing-house is merely a_ tentative pay- 
ment of items debted against any individual 
bank, and payment is not to be ceemed 
complete until the debtor bank has had an 
opportunity to examine the items debited 
against it, and has either by silence or af- 
firmative act approved of this debit. 

\ check is “not good” within the mean- 
ing of the clearing-house rule relating to 
the return of checks “not good” when the 
bank upon which it is drawn refuses to pay 
for any reason whatsoever. 

A check drawn by a stock exchange house 
was presented through the clearing-house 
and received by the drawee bank about 10.30 
in the forenoon. About noon the drawers 
announced their suspension and immediate- 
lv afterwards wrote to the drawee bank: 
“We regret to state that we are forced to 
suspend, Assignee will be named later.” 
rhe bank then returned the check with this 
notice: “Returned to 23 by the National 
City Bank. Assigned.” 

Ifeld, that the memorandum was a suffi- 
cient notice that the check was returned as 
“not good.” 

HE defendant, about noon on Jan- 

uary 18, 1910, deposited in his ac- 
count in the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany a check drawn by the Stock Ex- 
change firm of Lathrop, Haskins & 
Company on the National City Bank. 
Cie plaintiff credited the defendant 
wit) the amount of the check and then 
seu! the check to the National Bank 
of Commerce, its clearing house agent. 
[ National Bank of Commerce in- 





cluded this check among the items 
which it sent on the following morning 
to the clearing house. The clearing 
house debited the amount of the check 
against the National City Bank, cred- 
ited the amount to the National Bank 
of Commerce, and sent the check to 
the National City Bank. Thereafter, 
and about one-thirty p. m., the clearing 
housé, in accordance with its rules, ad- 
justed the credits and debits existing 
between the banks by delivery of its 
clearing house certificates. The check 
was received by the National City 
Bank through its messenger about ten- 
thirty in the forenoon. About noon on 
that day the firm of Lathrop, Haskins 
& Company announced from the ros- 
trum of the Stock Exchange that it 
was unable to meet its obligations, and 
about the same time the firm wrote to 
the National City Bank: “We regret to 
state that we are forced to suspend. 
Assignee will be named later.” Prompt- 
lv thereafter the National City Bank 
returned the check to the’ National 
Bank of Commerce with a memoran- 
dum: “Returned to 23 [the Bank of 
Commerce’s clearing house number] by 
the National City Bank of New York, 
assigned.” It was agreed that the 
word “assigned” referred to the draw- 
ers of the check, and was intended as 
a statement of a reason for returning 
the check. The National City Bank at 
no time physically debited the amount 
of the check against the firm of 
Lathrop, Haskins & Company. The 
parties agreed that the check was re- 
ceived by the National Bank of Com- 
merce before three o'clock, and it was 
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shown that they thereupon presented 
the check for payment to the National 
City Bank, protested the check for 
non-payment and mailed notice of dis- 
honor to the defendant. 

Judgment was rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff, and the defendant ap- 
pealed. The appellate division af- 
firmed the judgment upon the opinion 
of Lehman, J., at special term. 

Leuman, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): One of the objects of the 
Clearing-House Association is “‘the ef- 
fecting at one place of the daily ex- 
changes between the members thereof 
and the payment at the same place of 
the balances resulting from such ex- 
changes.”” The system was evolved to 
overcome the difficulty of presenting 
great numbers of checks to the various 
banks of the city for payment and 
transporting the currency to pay these 
checks from one bank to the other. 
By the use of the clearing house set- 
tlement each bank is saved the labor 
of a direct presentation of the checks 
to the various banks of the city, and is 
able to make payment of items drawn 
against it by the use of a minimum of 
eash, for it pays only the net balance 
found against it in favor of all the 
banks instead of being obliged to pay 
each item separately with the conse- 
quent loss of cash while in transit and 
until it received payment of any items 
in its favor from the other banks. The 
Clearing-House Association undoubted- 
ly contemplates that the items of ex- 
change shall be actually paid through 
the clearing house, but the question re- 
mains at what instant this payment is 
to be deemed complete. The individ- 
ual banks do not maintain agents at the 
clearing house to pass upon the validity 
of the They examine the 
checks drawn against themselves only 
after they are sent by the Clearing- 
House Association to the individual 
banks. Until that time they have not 
had an opportunity to pass upon the 
genuineness of the signature or upon 
the sufficiency of the depositor’s ac- 
count. They have not even had the 
opportunity to examine whether the 
checks debited against them were in 


checks. 
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fact drawn against them. The Clear- 
ing-House Association has nothing to 
do with any of these matters. Its con- 
stitution provides that “the association 
shall be in nowise responsible in  re- 
gard to the exchanges between the 
members nor in regard to the balances 
resulting therefrom, except so far as 
such balances shall be paid into the 
clearing house through the manager or 
his assistants.’” The constitution pro- 
vides further that “between the hours 
of 12.30 and 1.30 p. m. the debtor in- 
stitutions shall pay to the manager at 
the clearing house the balances against 
them,” and that “at 1.30 o’clock p. m., 
or as soon thereafter as the amounts 
can be made up, provided all the bal- 
ances due from debtor members shall 
have been paid, the manager shall pay 
the creditor members the balances due 
them, respectively.” Finally, the con- 
stitution provides that “errors in the 
exchanges and claims arising from the 
return of checks, or from any other 
cause, are to be adjusted directly be- 
tween the members which are parties 
thereto, and not through the clearing 
house, the association being in no way 
responsible in respect to them.” It 
seems to me that a fair interpretation 
of these rules is that the payment of 
balances by the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation is merely a tentative payment 
of items debited against any individual 
bank, and that the payment is not to be 
deemed complete until the debtor bank 
has had an opportunity to examine the 
items debited against it and has either 
by silence or affirmative act approved of 
this debit. So far as concerns checks 
which are actually not good or mis- 
sent, there can be no doubt that the in- 
dividual banks have the right to retract 
any payment made in their behalf up 
to 8 p. m., for the constitution provides 
that “all checks, drafts, notes or other 
items in the exchanges returned as ‘not 
good’ or missent, shall be returned the 
same day directly to the member from 
whom they were received, and the said 
member shall immediately refund to the 
member returning the same the amount 
which it had received through the 


clearing house for the said checks, 
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drafts, notes or other items so returned 
to it, in lawful money or in clearing 
house certificates,’ and the rules pro- 
vide that “return of checks, drafts, ete., 
for informality, not good, missent, 
guarantee of indorsement, or for any 
other cause, should be made_ before 
three o’clock of the same day.” 

By virtue of these sections of the 
constitution and rules the individual 
bank had a right to return any check 
marked “not good” or missent to the 
creditor bank and claim the sum which 
had been debited against it, subject, of 
course, to the right of the creditor bank 
to enforce any right which it might 
have against the debtor bank on the 
instrument itself. In other words, the 
payment of the clearing-house balance 
may be retracted and repayment be de- 
manded and the creditor bank then left 
to any remedy which it might have in 
law to enforce payment of the repu- 
diated item. The defendant, however, 
contends that these sections of the 
constitution do not apply except where 
the item returned is returned as “not 
good” or “missent,” and that they do 
not apply in this case because the 
check bore only the memorandum “as- 
signed,” and there is no proof that the 
drawer did not have sufficient funds in 
the bank until the close of banking 
hours, for no petition in bankruptey 
was filed and no receiver appointed 
until after that hour. 

I cannot agree with that contention. 
The mere fact that the check did not 
bear the words “not good” is imma- 
terial so long as it was returned with 
the intimation that the bank upon 
which it was drawn would refuse to 
honor it. A bank of deposit is under 
no obligation to the payee of the check 
fo pay any check drawn against it. 
So far as he is concerned it may ca- 
priciously refuse to pay the check and 
he answerable not to him, but to the 
depositor. The check is in fact “not 
ood” when the bank refuses to cer- 
ify or pay it for any reason whatso- 

er. It could hardly be contended 
hat the bank on which this check was 
irawn was under any obligation to pay 
he check if the depositor had ordered 


payment stopped, and in effect it seems 
to me that the notice of insolvency was 
intended as a notice to stop payment 
of all checks coming due thereafter, 
and the memorandum on the check con- 
taining the word “assigned” was a suf- 
ficient notice to the collecting bank that 
the check was returned as “not good.” 
It is true that there is no proof that 
up to the time of the notice of insolv- 
enecy the National City Bank had any 
intention of returning the amount ten- 
tatively paid on this check or that the 
check up to that time was in fact “not 
good,” but, on the other hand, the 
City Bank had performed no unequivo- 
eal act in recognition of the validity 
of the check, such as debiting the check 
against the account of the drawer. Un- 
til it had performed some act of ex- 
press ratification of the payment 
through the clearing house or had 
silently acquiesced in the payment un- 
til three o’clock, it seems to me that it 
had maintained its legal right so far 
as the payee was concerned of declin- 
ing to pay the check and thereby ren- 
dering it “not good.” Any other inter- 
pretation of the obligations which the 
banks constituting the Clearing-House 
Association intended to incur under the 
system of exchanges instituted under 
its constitution and rules would, in my 
opinion, cause unnecessary confusion, 
for the collecting bank could not return 
the amount claimed by the bank on 
which the check was drawn without 
subjecting itself to liability to its de- 
positor, unless it could prove in a court 
of law that when the check came into 
the hands of the drawee the check was 
either forged or there were no funds 
available for its payment. The entire 
system of clearing house exchanges is 
based upon the convenience of the con- 
stituent banks, and this convenience is 
arrived at only if the transactions of 
the clearing house are regarded as con- 
stituting merely a tentative payment 
which the debtor bank may retract 
within the course of the banking day 
for any reason whatsoever. In_ this 
view the checks are to be regarded as 
presented to the bank by presentment 
to the clearing house with the under- 
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standing that they shall not be regard- 
ed as paid until the drawee signifies 
its acceptance either by affirmative act or 
silence for a stipulated period. Only 
when such acceptance has been shown 
does the payment of the balances by the 
constitute 
item. 


Association 
a payment of any _ individual 
Until the drawee bank has actually ac- 
cepted the check it render the 
check “not good” by refusing to honor 
it and by returning it to the bank pre- 
senting it. 


Clearing-House 


may 


Promissory Note 


HOLDER FOR VALUET7PRE-EXISTING DEBT 


Court of New York, Appellate 
Term, First Department. 


Supreme 


BRODERICK BASCOM ROPE CO, VS. MCGRATH, 
‘The Negotiable Instruments Law changed 
the rule in New York, so that now in this 
State a preéxisting debt without extension 
or forbearance is a sufficient consideration 
to constitute a holder for value. 
HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note made by the defendant 
and delivered to the Henry J. McCoy 
Company in payment for a steam ham- 
mer, and endorsed and delivered before 
maturity to the plaintiff in payment of 
a preexisting debt. Upon the trial evi- 
dence was admitted, over the objection 
of the plaintiff, to prove that the steam 
hammer as represented and 
had been returned by the maker to the 
payee. Judgment was given for the 
defendant, and the plaintiff appealed. 
Pace, J.: From the decision of 
Coddington vs. Bay, 20 Johns. 687, un- 
til the enactment of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law (Law of 1897, chap. 
612, Consol. Laws, chap. 38) it was 
the law of this State that in order to 
constitute one a holder for value it was 


was not 


necessary that he part with some pres- 
ent consideration. Therefore where a 
holder received a note as collateral se- 
curity for a preéxisting indebtedness, 
without discharging the debt or grant- 
ing extension or forbearance on account 
thereof, such a holder was not a holder 
for value, and was subject to the equi- 
ties existing between the original par- 
ties. The decisions in this State, in 
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this regard, were not in harmony with 
the decisions in the Federal and many 
State courts. The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law was proposed by the com- 
mission for the promotion of uniformity 
of legislation in the United States. 

That law provides, section 5: “What 
constitutes consideration. Value is any 
consideration sufficient to support a 
simple contract. An antecedent or 
preéxisting debt constitutes value; and 
is deemed such whether the instrument 
is payable on demand or at a future 
time.” 

Section 52: “What constitutes hold- 
er for value. 
time been given for the instrument, the 
holder is deemed a holder for value in 
respect to all parties who became such 
prior to that time.” 

Courts of this State at first refused 
to recognize in this enactment the legis- 
lative intent to change the rule that 
had been recognized and enforced in 
this State since 1822 and held that this 
provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law had not abrogated the rule 
announced in Coddington vs. Bay, 20 
Johns. 687. (See Sutherland vs. Mead, 
80 App. Div. 103, 107; Roseman vs. 
Mahony, 86 id. 377, 878; Bank of 
America vs. Waydell, 103 id. 28, 33; 
aid., 167 N. ¥. 148.) 

But the later cases, without express- 
ly overruling these decisions, have held 
that the Negotiable Instruments Law 
has changed the rule in this State and 
brought our law in harmony with that 
of other jurisdictions and a preéxisting 
debt without extension or forbearance 
is a sufficient consideration to consti- 
tute a holder for value. King vs. Bowl- 
ing Green Trust Company, 145 App. 
Div. 398, 402; Maurice vs. Fowler, 78 
Mise. Rep. 357; Martin L. Hall Com- 
pany vs. Todd, 139 N. Y. Supp. 111. 

The desirability of uniformity in the 
laws of various States with reference 
to negotiable instruments is so obvious, 
the legislative intent to harmonize our 
theretofore conflicting decisions, with 
those of other jurisdiction, is, to my 
mind, so clearly expressed, that full ef- 
fect should be given thereto. 

In the case at bar the plaintiff was 


Where value has at any 
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. holder of the note for value and the 
juities that might have existed be- 
tween the maker and payee were not 
iwailable to the maker as a defense 
igainst the endorsee. Neg. Inst. Law, 
$96. Failure of consideration is not 
one of the defenses specified in section 
94 of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
which throws upon the plaintiff the 
burden of establishing his bona fide 
position, 


Forgery 
NEGLIGENCE OF DEPOSITOR FAILURE TO 
EXAMINE PASS-BOOK AND VOUCHERS, 
Court of \ppeals of New York, \pril 23, 
1913. 
MORGAN ET AL VS. UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & 
TRUST COMPANY, 

While it is the general rule that a bank 
may charge to its depositor only such sums 
as he has authorized, and that a_ forged 
check is not an authority for such payment, 
vet the bank, in such a case, will not be 
held liable, if it can show that the depos- 
itor has been guilty of negligence which 
contributed to the loss, and that the bank 
itself has been free from negligence. 

\ depositor is chargeable with such notice 
as a proper examination of the returned 
checks would disclose; and it is no excuse to 
the depositor that the clerk who made the 
examination was the one who committed the 
fraud. 

The trustees of an estate had in their em- 
ploy a trusted clerk who was their immedi- 
ate agent in dealing with the bank. This 
clerk committed certain forgeries which a 
comparison between the vouchers and the 
pass book and check list would have dis- 
ciosed; but the trustees relied for verifica- 
tion merely on a comparison of vouchers 
without any effort to verify these by com- 
parison with the pass book or check list: 
Jield, that they had failed to exercise rea- 
sonable care. 


RIOR to May 18, 1904, J. Hewitt 
Morgan and Rudolph H. Kissel, as 
trustees under the will of David P 
Morgan, deceased, opened an account 
with the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. Checks drawn on 
‘is account were signed by means of a 
bber stamp imprinting the words, 
state of David P. Morgan,” and 
thenticated by the actual signature of 
her trustee. The trustees had in 
ir employ a trusted clerk who was 

r immediate agent in dealing with 


the bank. He made deposits, filled out 


the body of checks, and obtained from 
the bank the pass-book and vouchers 
and check list whenever the account was 
balanced. Between May 18, 1904, and 
May 20, 1905, he forged twenty-eight 
checks aggregating a large sum and 
employing in his forgeries the simu- 
lated signature of the trustee Morgan. 
These checks were paid by the bank 
and together with the genuine ones 
deawn during the same period were 
charged to the appellants on the books 
of the bank. Five times during the pe- 
riod the former’s pass-book was writ- 
ten up and balanced and on each ovca- 
sion the checks paid by the bank since 
the last balancing, together with an 
itemized statement or list thereof, and 
the pass-book were returned to appel- 
lants by delivery to their agent Hennes- 
sey. The latter withdrew from the 
bundle of vouchers and destroyed the 
checks forged by him and also the 
check list and then, after delaying as 
long as convenient, delivered the pass- 
book and the genuine vouchers to Kis- 
sell, who understood that the rules of 
respondent required that the pass-book 
should be balanced every month or two 
months, and that, after balancing, it 
was returned with the paid checks as 
vouchers and with a detailed list 
thereof. 

The estate, through Hennessey as its 
bookkeeper, kept a journal and ledger 
containing an account with the bank 
and from which there were drawn off 
once or twice during the period in 
question trial balances. It also had a 
regular check book upon the stubs of 
which were entered the genuine checks 
presented to and paid by the bank. Kis- 
sell, who seems to have been the more 
active trustee, never asked for the 
check list which he knew was returned 
by the bank when the pass-book was 
balanced up and never examined the 
balances shown by the pass-book and 
which were struck after payment of the 
forged checks. He contented himself 
during the period in question with com- 
paring the genuine vouchers permitted 
by Hennessey to come into his hands 
with the check book and with the other 
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books of the estate, and which compari- 
son, of course, disclosed, no signs of 
Hennessey’s forgeries. The other trus- 
tee, in whatever examinations he made, 
never examined the pass-book or the 
check list. On opening their account 
the trustees had arranged for the pay- 
ment of interest thereon at a consider- 
able rate, and the amount of this in- 
terest, as credited on the pass-book, in- 
dicated much smaller balances than ap- 
peared on the books of the estate or 
than would have appeared on the pass- 
book except for payment of the forged 
cheeks. 

Hiscock, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): The general rule of law is 
that a bank may pay and charge to its 
depositor only such sums as are duly 
authorized by the latter, and of course 
a forged check is not authority for 
such payment. 

It is, however, permitted to a bank to 
escape liability for repayment of 
amounts paid out on forged checks by 
establishing that the depositor has been 
guilty of negligence which contributed 
to such payments and that it has been 
free from any negligence. That is the 
nature of the defense urged in this case. 

[ shall not consider in detail the evi- 
dence by which it is to be decided the 
appellants’ claim that the bank itself 
was negligent. Several reasons are as- 
signed why the question of its negli- 
gence at least have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. These assignments of 
consideration of 


should 


negligence involve a 
the particular facts disclosed in this 
ease rather than a controversy concern- 
ing any principles of law, and I shall. 
therefore, content myself with simply 
stating that. after an examination of 
all of the evidence, we do not think 
that there any which would have 
justified the jury in deciding that the 
respondent was negligent in paying the 
forged checks which are in dispute. It 
conceded its liability on the checks 
which were paid by it before and at the 
date when the pass-book was first bal- 
anced and returned to the appellants, 
and the jury determined on a special 
submission of that particular question 
that the time which elapsed between the 


was 
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return of this pass-book and the pay- 
ment of the next check thereafter was 
of sufficient length to give the appel- 
lants a reasonable opportunity for an 


examination and ascertainment of the 
condition of the account which dis- 
closed the payment of the forged 
checks. 


There then remains the single ques- 
tion already outlined, and which will 
be discussed, whether the appellants 
were guilty of negligence, after the 
lapse of a reasonable time, in not exam- 
ining their pass-book and list of voueh- 
ers and ascertaining what they were 
being charged with and thus discover- 
ing the existence of the forged checks. 
It will be remembered that on five oe- 
casions when their account was written 
up all they did was to compare the 
genuine vouchers, which their dishonest 
clerk permitted to reach their hands, 
with their check book and ledger, and 
that they did not ask for the+ cheek 
list which itemized all paid checks, both 
genuine and forged, or examine the 
pass-book which showed balances after 
deducting forged checks. 

It is well established that appellants 
owed the duty of making some examina- 
tion and verification of their account 
with the bank when the pass-book and 
vouchers were returned. This is con- 
ceeded by them, but they insist that this 
duty was fully discharged by compar- 
ing with the check book the genuine 
vouchers which Hennessey allowed to 
reach them. The record before us, 
however, discloses how incomplete and 
ineffective this examination was even as 
against the primitive methods which 
Hennessey employed to prevent detec- 
tion of his wrongdoing by suppression 
and destruction of the forged vouchers 
and check list. On the other hand, if 
they had examined the check list and 
pass-book, and if necessary compared 
them with their own books. they 
would have discovered at once the pay- 
ment and debit to their account of 
checks which they had not drawn and 
the forgeries would have been uncov- 
ered. There is no question about that. 
of course. The 
whether a jury would have been per- 


only question is 
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mitted to say that they were free from 
negligence when they closed their eyes 
or turned them away from these certain 
means of detection of their own agent’s 
wrongdoing which were furnished to 
them for that very purpose by the bank. 

I do not think it would have been 
permitted to so determine. Negligence 
in this case means the neglect to do 
those things dictated by ordinary busi- 
ness customs and prudence and fair 
dealing toward the bank, which if done 
would have prevented the wrongdoing 


which resulted from their omission. 
We may take notice of the custom 
practically universal amongst banks 


at frequent intervals to write up and 
balance the pass-books of their cus- 
and return them with paid 
checks or other instruments as 
vouchers for the payments made and 
charged to the depositor. The ap- 
pellants were business men and fully 
understood this. They apparently knew 
the rule of the bank requiring accounts 
to be written up every month or two, 
and they knew that there were returned 
with the pass-book not only the vouch- 
ers but an itemized list thereof as deb- 
ited to the account. When they submitted 
their pass-book to be thus written up, 
they in effect called for a statement of 
their account as kept by the bank; and, 
when this was furnished to them, is it 
to be thought that they satisfied the re- 
quirements of common prudence and 
fairness to the bank by absolutely dis- 
regarding the pass-book and check list, 


tomers 


Replies to Law and 
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which could not be easily falsified, and 
simply comparing a bundle of vouchers 
which might be much more easily ma- 
nipulated by ready abstraction of 
vouchers ? 

The pass-book is the statement of the 
bank’s version of the account and the 
fundamental basis for comparison with 
the depositor’s own records. The paid 
checks which are returned are the 
vouchers of the bank for its account as 
written on the pass-book, and, if they 
are to made the medium of 
parison of accounts, the depositor at 
least ought to endeavor to know that 
they tally with the pass-book. Other- 
wise he has made no reliable compari- 
son or verification. Therefore it seems 
to me that, when the appellants relied 
for verification merely on a comparison 
of vouchers without any effort to verify 
these by comparison with the check list 
or pass-book, they did not exercise rea- 
sonable methods. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that when, having obtained 
from the bank a list of vouchers and 
balanced pass-book which were intend- 
ed to give and did give them a correct 
basis for comparison and _ verification, 
they disregarded these, they were guilty 
of such obvious oblivion of their duties 
that no extended argument can make 
plainer their negligence than does the 
mere recital of the facts. The authori- 
ties which have been called to our at- 
tention do not establish anything in op- 
position to these views, but the later 
ones tend to sustain them. 


be com- 


Banking Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 


general interest to warrant publication 


Certification— Effect of —Pay- 
ment by Certified Check 
Piuitapetpmia, Pa., Oct. 21, 1913. 


i lor Bankers Magazine: 
Sint A buys goods of B, and gives him 
wek on a firm of private bankers, certi- 


i by them. B knows that A is good, but 
knows nothing about the bankers. Now, if 
the check should not be paid, would A still 
be liable to Be? MERCIIANT. 


will be answered in this department. 


Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that “where the 
holder of a check procures it to be ac- 
cepted or certified, the drawer and all 
indorsers are discharged from liability 
thereon.” (Pa. Act. Sec. 188.) But it 
will be observed that this rule is limited 
to cases where the holder has had the 
check certified. Where the check is 


certified when delivered, it does not con- 
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stitute payment any more than an un- 
certified check, and if it is presented 
promptly the drawer 
may be sued cither upon the check or 


and dishonored, 


for the price of the goods sold to him. 


Reorganization Change from 
National Bank to State Bank 
— New York Statute 


New York, Oct. 10, 1913. 
Lidilor Bankers Magazine: 
Sin: [ see the statement in the news- 


papers that if the Glass Currency Bill 
should be passed by the Senate in its pres- 
ent form, many of the national banks will 
surrender their charters and become State 
banks. Please inform me what steps will 
be necessary in such a case, and also wheth- 
ev the bank would have to have the consent 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
S1Trock HOLDER, 


Answer: The National Bank Act 
provides that “any association may go 
into liquidation and be closed by the 
its shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock (Rev. Stat. U. S. 
See. 52220). The right of the stock- 
holders to liquidate is absolute, and no 
consent of any Government officer is re- 
quired. The only power vested in the 
Comptroller in such cases is to appoint 
a receiver if the bank is insolvent. In 
New York, the provisions of the Na- 
tional Bank Act are supplemented by 
the State Statute. The Banking Law 
provides: 


vote of 


National bank may become State Bank. 


Whenever any banking corporation organ- 
ized and doing business under the laws of 
the United States shall, under the provi- 
sions of any act of Congress, be authorized 
to dissolve its organization as such national 
bank corporation, and shall have taken the 
action required to effect such dissolution, a 
majority of the directors of such dissolved 
corporation may, upon the authority in 
writing of the owners of two-thirds of its 
capital stock, execute the certificate of in- 
corporation required by section sixty of this 
chapter. 

Upon the execution and proof or acknowl- 
edgment of such certificate, which shall also 
set forth the authority in writing of the 
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stockholders as required by this section, and 
upon filing a copy thereof in the office oj 
the Superintendent of Banks, with proot 
that the original is duly recorded in the 
office of the clerk of the county where any 
office of such corporation shall be located, 
such corporation shall be held and regarded 
as an incorporated bank under and in pur 
suance of the laws of this State and shall 
be entitled to all of the privileges and be 
subject to all of the liabilities of banks so 
incorporated; and thereupon all the prop- 
erty of the dissolved national bank corpora 
tion shall immediately by act of law and 
without any conveyance or transfer be vest- 
ed in and become the property of such State 
bank. The directors of the dissolved cor- 
poration at the time of such dissolution, 
shall be the directors of the bank created 
in pursuance hereof, until the first annual 
election of directcers thereafter, and shall 
have power to take all necessary measures 
to perfect its organization, and to adopt 
such regulations concerning its business and 
management as may be proper and just and 
not inconsistent with law. 


Accommodation Note of Cor- 
poration— Liability of 


Indorser 
New Yorx, Oct. 30, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 
Sir: A corporation known as A. & B-~ 


Company made its promissory note for $5,- 
000, which is afterwards indorsed by A, the 
president of the concern, and discounted. 
The note was given to help C, the brother 
of B, and this fact was known to the bank 
when the note was discounted. The point is 
now made that the note is not good because 
a corporation cannot make an accommoda- 
tion note. Is this correct? CASuUieR. 


Answer: The rule is well estab- 
lished that the oflicers of a corporation 
have no power to bind it as maker or 
indorser of accommodation paper, and 
that a person taking such paper with 
knowledge of its character cannot en- 
force the same against the corporation. 
The note referred to by our correspond- 
ent is, therefore, void as to the maker. But 
as the contract of the indorser is a sep- 
arate contract, and not dependent upon 
the validity of the note, the same may 
be enforced against A. (First Nat. 
Bank vs. Jones, 156 App. Div. 277.) 
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Income Tax 


ERY interesting problems are pre- 
sented to banks and trust com- 
panies by the new income tax law. In 
. recent issue of the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
lectin’ some of these problems are dis- 
cussed by Stuart H. Patterson, expert 
of the trust companies’ special com- 
mnittee, who says: 

The law provides the tax on bond in- 
terest shall be collected at the source, 
but as anyone who has read the act is 
aware the law fails to define the source, 
so that without specific instructions 
any one of ten or fifteen banks through 
which the coupons pass might feel that 
in each instance they would be held 
responsible for the collection of the 
tax and consequently, in order to pro- 
tect themselves, each might hold out 
the tax. Under the Treasury regula- 
tions the source is clearly defined, and 
for all interest on the obligations of 
domestic corporations the debtor cor- 
poration (issuing company) or its pay- 
ing agent (if designated pursuant to 
the regulations), is the source, except 
where the bondholder fails to identify 
the class to which he belongs, by at- 
taching an ownership certificate to his 
coupons. In this latter case the first 
person, bank or trust company pur- 
chasing the coupons or receiving them 
for collection, becomes the source and 
attaches to the coupons the name of 
the person from whom the coupons 
were received, so that the Government 
will ultimately have a definite record 
of those from whom the tax has been 
withheld. The collecting bank also 
withholds the tax out of the proceeds 

the coupons. 

Where income is from foreign coun- 
‘ies, in every case the first person, 
hank or trust company receiving the 
rms, is the source. 

The bondholders as mentioned in the 

gulations can be grouped into four 


isses: 


1 


|. Citizens of the United States or 
ident foreigners, who are exempt 
rom taxation because their net income 

less than $3,000 or $4,000, accord- 
ng to status of single or married. 


on Coupons 


2. Citizens of the United States or 
resident foreigners, whose net income 
is in excess of $3,000 or $4,000, but 
who are allowed exemptions up to a 
point of $3,000 or $4,000, according 
to status. 

3. Corporations, joint stock com- 
panies, associations, ete., as fully de- 
scribed in paragraph G of the income 
tax law. With respect to such organi- 
zations the law provides the tax shall 
not be withheld at the source irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the income is 
taxable. 

1. Non-resident foreigners. 

It will be seen from the above that 
to carry out the provisions of the law, 
of holding out the tax only on a cer- 
tain class of interest, it becomes neces- 
sary to identify the coupons with the 
owner of the bonds and ascertain the 
class to which the owner belongs, which 
can only be done when coupons are 
presented for payment, because when 
once paid coupons lose their identity. 

Many debtor corporations are also 
interested in this classification for the 
reason that a very large percentage of 
the mortgages of corporations contain 
a provision to pay the interest to the 
bondholder without any deduction for 
Federal tax, although the Government 
is not interested in this feature one 
way or another. 

In order that the debtor corpora- 
tions can keep this covenant and at 
the same time assume the tax only 
where an individual’s income is taxable, 
it is necessary for the debtor corpora- 
tions to know the class to which bond- 
holders belong and to what extent they 
claim exemptions, as otherwise the cor- 
porations might be required to pay a 
tax to the Government on their entire 
interest, which would be unjust and 
might lead to prolonged litigation. 
Under these conditions the corporations 
clearly have the right before assuming 
the payment of the tax of individuals, 
to obtain from them some evidence that 
they are liable to taxation, and these 
ownership certificates can be accepted 
for this purpose. 
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The Psychology of the Investor 


By Huco MunstersBerc, Harvard University. 


One man puts his money into four per cent. first mortgage bonds. An- 
other just as shrewd in matters outside investment, falls for every get-rich- 
quick scheme that comes along. It’s a matter of psychology, as explained in 
the following article by one of the greatest authorities in the country, and 
which we are able to publish by special arrangement with E. H. Rollins & 


Sons.—Ep. 


HE psychologist who tries to disen- 

tangle the interplay of human mo- 
tives finds hardly a problem for his art 
to solve when he approaches the con- 
scientious investor. His case is simple. 
His work has brought him savings, and 
his savings are to work for him. In 
the complicated market, with its chaotic 
offerings, he knows what he has to do. 
He seeks the advice of the expert, and 
under this guidance, he buys that which 
combines great safety with a fair in- 
come. The intellectual and emotional 
processes which here take control of the 
will and of the decision are perfectly 
clear, and the mental analysis offers not 
the least difficulty. The fundamental 
instincts of man on the background of 
modern economic conditions must lead 
to such rational and recommendable be- 
havior. 

A psychological problem appears 
only when such a course of wisdom is 
abandoned, and either the savings are 
hidden away instead of being made pro- 
ductive, or are thrown away in wildcat 
schemes. Yet of these two extremes 
the first again is easily understood. A 
hysteric fear of possible loss, an unrea- 
sonable distrust of banks and bankers, 
keeps the overcautious away from the 
market. But while such a state of mind 
is said to be frequent in countries in 
which the economic life is disorderly, 
enterprising Americans seldom suffer 
from this ailment, and even the theo- 
retical doctrine that it is sinfnl to have 
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capital working seems not to have af- 
tected practically those who have the 
capital at their disposal. The specitic 
American case is the opposite onc, and 
with regard to those reckless investors 
it seems indeed less clear what psycho- 
lugical conditions lie at the bottom of 
their rashness. 


Are AMERICANS NATURALLY 
GAMBLERS? 


Foreign visitors have often noticed 
with surprise that the American public. 
in spite of its cleverness and its prac- 
tical trend and its commercial instinct, 
is more ready to throw its money into 
speculative 2bysses than the people of 
other lands. What is the reason? 
Those observers from abroad are usu- 
ally satisfied with the answer that the 
Americans are gamblers, or that they 
have an indomitable desire for cavtur- 
ing money without working. But the 
students of comparative sociology can- 
not forget the fact that many national 
institutions and customs of other lands 
suggest that the blame might with 
much more justice be directed agaiust 
the other party. America prohibits lot- 
teries, while lotteries are flourishing on 
the European continent. The Aus- 
trians, Italians and Spaniards are slaves 
to lotteries, and even in sober Germany 
the State carries on a big lottery en- 
terprise. President Eliot once said, in 
a speech about the moral progress of 
mankind, that a hundred years ago 4 
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public lottery was allowed in Boston for 
the purpose of getting the funds for 
erecting a new Harvard dormitory, and 
he added that such a procedure would 
be unthinkable in New England in our 
more enlightened days. Yet in the 
most civilized European countries, 
whenever a cathedral is to be built, or 
an exhibition to be supported, the State 
gladly sanctions big lottery schemes to 
secure the financial means. The Euro- 
pean governments argue that a certain 
amount of gambling instinct is in- 
grained in human character, and that 
it is wiser to create a kind of official 
outlet by which it is held within narrow 
limits and by which the results yielded 
are used for the public good. This may 
be a right or a wrong policy, but in any 
case it shows that the desire for gam- 
bling is no less marked on the other 
side of the ocean. 


Prayinc Witn DANGERs. 


One tendency stands quite near to 
gambling, and yet is characteristically 
different, the delight in running risks, 
the joy of playing with dangers. Some 
nations, in which the gambling instinct 
is strong, are yet afraid of high risks, 
and the pleasure in seeking dangerous 
situations may prevail without any long- 
ing for the rewards of the gambler. It 
seems doubtful whether this adven- 


turous longing for unusual risks be- 
longs to the Anglo-Saxon mind. At 
least those vocations which most often 
involve such a mental trend are much 
more favored here by the Irish element 
of the country. It is claimed that they, 


for instance, are prominent among the 
railroad men, and that the excessive 
number of accidents in the railroad ser- 
vice results from just this reckless dis- 
position of the Irishmen. It tempts 
them to escape injury and death only 
by a hair. Where this desire to feel the 
nearness of danger yet in the hope of 
escaping it, meets the craving for the 
excitement of possible gain, a hazard- 
ous investment of one’s savings must 
be expected. 


Tue TrReMeNvovs Power or SuGGeEs- 
TION. 


Yet it would be very one-sided and 
misleading if this group of emotional 
features were alone made _ responsible 
for the lamentable recklessness in the 
market. We must first of all acknowl- 
edge the tremendous powers of sugges- 
tion which the whole American life and 
especially the stock market contains. 
The word “suggestion” has become 
rather colorless in popular language, 
but for the psychologist it has a very 
distinct meaning. Suggestion is always 
a proposition for action, which is 
forced on the mind in such a way that 
the impulse to opposite action becomes 
suppressed. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, when a proposition is made to 
do a certain thing, the idea of the op- 
posite action may arise. If some one 
tells the normal man to go and do this 
or that, he will at once think of the 
consequences, and in his mind, perhaps, 
the idea awakes of the dangerousness 
or of the foolishness, of the immorality 
or of the uselessness of such a deed, 
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and any one of those ideas would be 
a sufficient motive for ignoring the pro- 
posed line of behavior and for sup- 
pressing the desire to follow the poor 
advice. But often this normal appear- 
ance of the opposite ideas fails. If 
they arise at all, they are too faint or 
too powerless to offer resistance. The 
result is that the idea of action finds its 
way unhindered and breaks out into a 
deed which normally would have been 
checked. If this is the case, the psy- 
chologist says that the mind was in a 
state of increased suggestibility. 

If we speak of suggestion in eco- 
nomic life, everybody at once thinks of 
the endless variety of suggestive adver- 
tisements. An announcement which 
merely gives information is, of course, 
no suggestion. But if, perhaps, such 
an announcement takes the form of an 
imperative, an element of suggestion 
creeps in. To be sure we are accus- 
tomed to this trivial pattern, and no 
one completely loses his power to re 
sist, if the proposition to buy comes in 
the grammatical form of a command. 
If we had reached the highest degree 
of suggestibility, as in hypnotism, we 
could not read “Cook with gas” with- 
out at once putting a gas stove into our 
kitchen. Yet even such a mild sugges- 
tion has its influence, and tends slightly 
to weaken the arguments which would 
lead to an opposite action. The adver- 
tisements, however, which the brokers 
send to our house, and which are 
spread broadcast in the homes of the 
country to those who have no technical 
knowledge of stock buying are surely 
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not confined to such childlike and 
bland forms of suggestion. The whole 
grouping of figures, the distribution of 
black and white in the picture of the 
market situation, the glowing story of 
the probable successes with the bewild- 
ering hints of special privileges, must 
increase the suggestibility of the un- 
trained mind and reénforce powerfully 
the suggestive energy of the proposi- 
tion to buy. The whole technique of 
this procedure has nowhere been 
brought to such virtuosity as in our 
country. 


Tue Instinct or IMITATION. 


But the skill of the prospectus, with 
its sometimes half fraudulent features, 
would after all not gain such influence, 
if suggestion were not produced from 
another side as well, namely through 
the instinct of imitation. The habit of 
making risky investments is so extreme- 
ly widespread that the individual buyer 
does not feel himself isolated, and, 
therefore, dependent upon his owa 
judgments and deliberations. He feels 
himself as a member of a class, and the 
class easily becomes a crowd, even 4 
mob, a mob in which the logic of any 
mob reigns, and that is the logic of do- 
ing unthinkingly what others do. It 
is well known that every member of 4 
crowd stands intellectually and morally 
on a lower level than he would stand if 
left to his spontaneous impulses and 
his own reflections. The crowd may 
fall into a panic and rush blindly in 
any direction into which any one may 
have happened to start, and no one 
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thinks about it, or it may go into exalta- 
tion and exuberantly do what no one 
alone would dare to risk. This mass 
consciousness is also surely a form of 
increased suggestibility. The individ- 
ual feels his own responsibility reduced 
because he relies instinctively on the 
judgment of his neighbors, and with 
this decreased responsibility the energy 
for resistance to dangerous propositions 
disappears. Men buy their stocks be- 
cause others are doing it. 

But finally, may we not call it sug- 
gestion, too, if the individual, even 
tremblingly, accepts the risks of peril- 
ous deals, because he feels obliged to 
grasp for an unusually high income in 
order to live up to the style of his set. 
Of course, every standard of living is 
relative. Everything depends upon the 
habits of those around us. If the com- 
munity steadily screws up these habits. 
makes life ostentatious for those of 
moderate means as well as for the rich. 
hysterically emphasizes the material 
values, the will to be satisfied with the 
income of safe investments has to fight 
against tremendous odds. The truly 
strong mind will keep its power to re- 
sist, but the slightly weak mind wil! 
find the suggestion of the surrounding 
life more powerful than the fear of 
possible loss. If all the neighbors in 
the village have automobiles, the man 
who would enjoy a quiet book and a 
pleasant walk much more than a showy 
ride will yield and spend a thousand 
dollars for his motor car where a hun- 


dre! dollars for books would hav: 
brought him far more intense satisfac- 
tio In no country have fashion and 
ost: ntatiousness taken such strong pos- 
session of the masses, and the willing- 


nes. to be satisfied with a moderate in- 


come is, therefore, nowhere so little at 
home. 
SuperFiciAL THINKING. 

Yet neither gambling and _ taking 
risks, nor suggestibility and imitation 
are the whole of the story. We must 
not forget the superficiality of think- 
ing, the uncritical, loose and flabby use 
of the reasoning power which shows it- 
self in so many spheres of American 
mass life. It is sufficient to see the 
triviality of argument and the cheap- 
ness of thought in those newspapers 
which seek and enjoy the widest cir- 
culation. It is difficult not to believe 
that fundamentally sins of education 
are to blame for it. The school may 
bring much to the children, but no mere 
information can be a substitute for a 
training in thorough thinking. Here 
lies the greatest defect of our aver: 
age schools. The looseness of the 
spelling and figuring draws its conse 
quences. Whoever becomes  accus- 
tomed to inaccuracy in the elements re- 
mains inaccurate in his thinking his life 
long. If the American public loses a 
hundred million dollars a year by in- 
vestments in worthless undertakings, 
surely not the smallest cause is the lack 
of concise reasoning. Wrong analogies 
control the thought of the masses. Any 
copper stock must be worth buying be- 
cause the stock of Calumet-Hecla mul- 
tiplied its value a hundredfold. 


Tue Rear TuHInKers. 


But the irony of the situation lies in 
the fact that, as experience shows, those 
who are the cleverest thinkers in their 
fields are in the realm of investments 
as easily trapped as the most superfi- 
cial reasoners. It is well knewn that 
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college professors, school-teachers, and 
ministers figure prominently on the 
mailing list of unserupulous brokers. 
and their hard-earned savings are eo- 
pecially often given for stocks which 
soon are not worth the paper on whie!: 
they are printed. Sometimes, to be 
sure, this unpractical behavior of the 
idealists really results from an unrea- 
sonable indifference to commercial ques- 
tions. The true scholar, whose life is 
tuned to the conviction that he has 
more important things to do in the 
world than to make money, readily falls 
into a mood of carelessness with regard 
to the money which he does chance to 
make. In this state of indifference he 
follows any advice, and may easily be 
misled. But it seems probable that the 
more frequent case is the opposite one. 
Just because the teacher or the pastor 
have small chance to save anything, 
they give their fullest thought to the 
question how to multiply their earnings, 
and their mistake springs rather from 
their ignorance of the actual conditions 
They think that they can figure it out 
by mere logic and overlook the hard 
realities. 


OVERCLEVERNESS. 


They resemble another group of vic- 
tims who can be found in the midst of 
commercial life, the overclever people 
who rely on especially artificial argu- 
ments. They feel sure that they see 
some points which no one else has dis- 
covered, and while they may have nv- 
ticed some small reasonable points, they 
overlook important conditions which the 
simpler minded would have seen. They 
know everything better than their 
neighbors. and whatever their friends 
buy or sell. they at once have a brilliant 
argument to prove that the step was 
wrong. Thev generally forget that the 
listener must be suspicious of their wis- 


hie 


dom, as they themselves have never 
earned the fruit of their apparent wis- 
dom. They all, however, may find 
comfort in the well-known fact that 
hardly any great financier has died, not 
even a Harriman or a Morgan, without 
there being found in his possession 
large quantities of worthless stocks and 
bonds. 


A Fara. Trarr. 


But the variety of intellectual types, 
the careless and the uncritical, the over- 
clever and the illogical thinkers, could 
easily protect themselves against the 
dangers of the shortcomings in their 
mental mechanism, if their minds had 
not another trait, which, too, is more 
frequent in America than anywhere else 
in the world, the lack of respect for the 
expert. The average American is his 
own expert in every field. This is cer- 
tainly not a_ reproach. It supplies 
American public life with an immense 
amount of energy and readiness to help. 
Above all, historically it was the neces- 
sary outcome of the political demuvc- 
racy. In striking contrast to the Furo- 
pean bureaucracy, any citizen could, at 
any time, be called to be postmaster or 
mayor or governor or member of the 
cabinet. A true American would find 
his way, however complex the work be- 
fore him. That was and is splendil. 
Yet the development of the recent dec- 
ades has clearly shown that the danger 
of this mental attitude after al! appears 
to the newer American’ generation 
alarmingly great in many fields. Civil 
service has steadily grown, the influence 
of the engineer and the expert in every 
technical and practical field has mor 
and more taken control of American 
life. heeause the  go-as-vou-please 
methods of the amateur have shown in- 
creasingly their ineffectiveness. Educa- 
tion has slowly been removed from the 
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dilettantic, unprepared school boards. 
‘The reign of the expert in public life 
seems to have begun. But in private 
life such an attitude is still a part of 
the mental equipment of millions. They 
ignore the physician and cure them- 
selves with patent medicines or mental 
healing; they ignore the banker and 
broker and make their investments in 
accordance with their own amateurish 
inspiration. 

They pick up a few data, ask a few 
friends who are as little informed as 
themselves, but do not think of asking 
the only group of men who make a seri- 
ous, persistent study of the market 
their lifework. They call this inde- 
pendence, and it cannot be denied that 
some features of our home and schoo: 
education may have fostered this ten- 
dency not to submit to the judgment of 
those who know better. The children 
have grown up in schools in which the 
kindergarten method never stopped, in 
which they were permitted to select the 
studies which they liked and to learn 
just what pleased them; they were 
brought up in homes in which they were 


begged and persuaded, but never 
forced to do the unwelcome; in short 
they have never learned to submit their 
will to authority. It cannot be surpris- 
ing that they fancy that it is the right 
kind of mental setting to feel one’s self 
the ultimate authority in every field, 
and this would be harmless indeed if 
the patent medicines would really cure 
as well as the prescriptions of the p!:ys 
ician, and if the wildeat schemes would 
really yield the same safe incoine as 
those investments recommended by tle 
reliable banker. 

It is then, after all, no chance that 
this commercially clever American na- 
tion wastes more in anti-econoniic fah 
rics than any other people on the globe. 
It is the outcome of psychological traits 
which are rooted in significant con li- 
tions of our educational and social life. 
Yet as soon as these conditions are ree- 
ognized, and these reasons for waste 
are understood, it ought not to be diffi- 
cult fundamentally to change all this 
and to make the savings of the nation 
everywhere really sources of national 
income. 


Investment and Miscellaneous Securities 





Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr.. & Co., Brokers and 
Ikalers in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 Wall 
New York. 

sid. Asked. 

cing 8 EPEC REPT TT CRT Ce 122 127 
\mcrican Bank Note Com. ........ 44 46 
At ican Bank Note Pfd......... 50 52 
» cetptidirne «th... Oe eee ert 133 138 
American Chicle Com. .........++. 206 211 
American Chicle Pfd. .........0+. 96 100 
An can Dist. Fel. of NM. Javcccecs 55 60 
EOIN TROND cicécareteesnenns 117 120 
At Portland Cement Com. ........ 35 50 
At! ee oe. ee eee 102 107 
A sales Gum & Chocolate ........ 11 14 
MObcock © WHORE .c6ccicenceeesec 98% 99} 
B n’s Condensed Milk Com...... 115 117 

B n’s Condensed Milk Pfd...... 105 106% 
B SOMME. seek hccrsecesneteswe 45 55 
Cc ...!)l ee 129 134 
Cc Restaurant Co. Com. ........ 133 138 

( Restaurant Co. Pfd. ........ 102% 10514 
( iting-Tabulating-Recording ... 34 37 
‘ ticut Railway & Light Com.. 65 70 
I Lack. & Western Coal ........260 280 
ie lu Pont Powder Com. ........ 124 126 
KE iu Pont Powder Pfd. ........ 87 90 
I e Steel & Iron Com. ........ es 13 
I Steel & Iron Pd. ........ 29 34 
% eee OM CO cc cwvscess 12 17 


Bid. Asked 


General Baking Co. Pfd. .......... 55 60 
Hercules Powder Co. .........22000. 104 110 
Hudson Companies Pfd. ........... 15 22 
Hudson & Manhattan Com. ......... 4 8 
Hudson & Manhattan Pfd. ........ 7 12 
International Nickel Com. ........ 114 116 
International Nickel Pfd. ........ 103 105 
International Silver Pfd. .......... 117 25 
on or 2 Ce Me ksvswsnasunn 117 119 
CE i vesesentaengwaaen 550 600 
POW TON TO WAGE co cc cvcccess 18 22 
Otis MevOter COM, occ ccccscccecs 73 75 
oe a 94 96 
mee, Wee Ce OM. casos ccccecser 195 205 
Pope Manufacturing Com. ......... 6 9 
Pope Manufacturing Pfd. ......... o* 30 
Remington Typewriter Com. ...... 34 39 
Remington Typewriter Ist Pfd. .... 99 102 
Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd. .... 99 101 
Royal Baking Powder Com. ........ 189 190 


Royal Baking Powder Pfd. . 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting....110 111% 


oa. Hh a, A eee 110 113 
Singer Manufacturing .............. 296 200 
Standard Coupler Com. ............. es 35 
Ce 2. trievagetbecee aheee se 24 29 
le Se BEE bese bce eeneeenesseee 5 50 
WE SN? 64-660 06 6000050004 15 19 
Welle FPOrme BEPTORS «2c. cccccccccces 87 90 


WO DG sc vcccccecsescesees 642 7% 
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Bank Advertising and Business Building 


Interesting and Practical Discussions at the Recent 
A. |. B. Convention 


A’ the American Institute of Bank- 

ing convention in Richmond, Va., 
last September there was some very 
practical discussion on bank advertis- 
ing, directed by F. W. Ellsworth, Pub- 
licity Manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, through whose 
kindness we are enabled to reproduce 
portions of the various addresses. 

Mr. Ellsworth: 


Bank advertising that is worth while must 
construct rather than acquire, and must 
strengthen rather than obtain, and it is 
that kind of bank advertising that we are 
to discuss to-day. 

Now banks, in common with all other 
business institutions, are organized with the 
object of finding profitable employment for 
capital. Manifestly, if that capital is to 
carn a reasonable profit, the bank must se- 
cure customers, and in proportion as_ the 
hank obtains the proper clientele, in just 
that proportion will the capital show profit. 
Fundamentally, therefore, the very first 
problem that presents itself to the banker 
is the securing of new business. The means 
employed to this end are almost without num- 
her. Some of them have proved their worth, 
others their worthlessness. Tt is of distinct 
advantage to all of us to know which is 
which. 

C. B. Hazlewood, assistant secretary 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, II1.: 

I will tell you what the actual results of 
our advertising, for savings accounts were 
last vear, that is, from January 1, 1912, to 
January 1, 1913. In the first place, let me 
say that our method of checking results is 
simple one and no doubt you 
It is to ask every new cus- 
happened to come into our 
bank to open an account. If he says Jim 
Jones, one of our customers, sent him in, 
we mark his deposit slip “old customer”; 
if he says he saw our advertisement in the 
newspapers, we credit the account to 
“newspaper advertising.” We credit ac- 
counts to other forms of advertising in the 
same way. If a man says he came in be- 
cause we were very handy to him, we credit 


a perfectly 
have used it. 
tomer how he 
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his account to “location,” and so on. We 
believe that the figures we obtain from this 
canvass are reasonably accurate, though we 
have no doubt that not every one who has 
seen our advertising, for instance, would 
mention it. In fact, the value of this check- 
ing of results of advertising is in the com- 
parison of one medium with another, and if 
in the course of a year one medium shows a 
greater number of accounts than another, 
we conclude that it is better for our pur- 
pose per dollars expended. We opened dur- 
ing the year mentioned 6601 new accounts. 
Of these, 1287 were attributed to various 
forms of advertising, including the follow- 
ing: Pay envelopes, newspaper advertising, 
street car advertising, metal banks, bulletin 
boards, circular letters and window display. 

Nineteen and one-half per cent., there- 
fore, of all new customers coming in during 
1912 were influenced to come to us by our 
advertising. The profit on the total bal- 
ances created by these customers probably 
amounts to no more than twenty-five per 
cent. of our advertising appropriation, but 
we are satisfied, nevertheless, to continue our 
advertising. The reason why we are satis- 
fied to continue is that we believe, in large 
part, the results of bank advertising are be- 
neath the surface and cannot be accurately 
measured. On the other hand, we believe 
that the bank that will advertise consistently 
in a dignified fashion, that will keep its 
name before the people in a favorable light 
and that will advertise its desire to handle 
new business in a scientific and courteous 
way, is bound to make headway if it has 
the right management. The bank’s advertis- 
ing is a large factor in forming the public’s 
judgment of what sort of a bank it is. We 
must never allow ourselves to think that we 
have the confidence of every one in the com- 
munity and have accumulated all the busi- 
ness that it is possible to get. There is al- 
Ways some one to convince and whom it 
would be worth while to have as a customer 
The bank that advertises will grow. 

Le Roy A. Mershon, publicity man- 
ager United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York: 

Financial periodicals are for the exchange 
of the latest ideas and thought and the best 
ones are usually read with absorbing inter- 
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est by bank and trust company men. This 
makes them a valuable medium for adver- 
tising and they should be supported. 

Frank M. Polliard, assistant cashier 
Exehange National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
ra.: 

‘The work of the new business department 
may be greatly assisted by proficient letter 
writing. With a capable man in the field 
vetting people interested and an officer at 
the bank who is a clever letter writer, you 
have a combination that is bound to bring 
results. If your outside man is having dif- 
ficulty in closing a proposition, a tactfully 
worded ietter at the psychological moment 
over the signature of one of the officers 
“higher up” will doubtless swing the balance 
in your favor. Situations are constantly 
arising that need to be dealt with diplo- 
matically by mail and the bank’s field lieu- 
tenant must depend much upon the charac- 
ter of the support he receives from head- 
quarters. He should also develop his own 
talent along this line, as he will find a mul- 
tiplicity of reasons for writing letters. As 
his circle of acquaintances widens and _ busi- 
ness begins to develop, he will find his cor- 
respondence growing on his hands and much 
ot his ultimate success will depend upon the 
way he handles it. Propositions must often 
be worked out by mail, misunderstandings 


growing out of connections already estab- 
lished must be straightened out. He will, 
of course, never miss an opportunity to 
felicitate his friends upon any success they 
may achieve, and frequently he will be writ- 
ten to for credit or other information, all of 
which will require ability as a letter writer. 

An intimate knowledge of two other de- 
partments of banking is also invaluable. It 
is necessary that one should have a knowl- 
edge of the various kinds of transit and col- 
lection arrangements which are continually 
being made between banks. In fact, one 
should possess a good general knowledge of 
transit or it will be impossible to know 
the difference between desirable or undesir- 
able propositions, and as bankers are in 
business to make money and care only for 
profitable accounts, the new business man 
cannot afford to be instrumental in making 
connections that will prove unsatisfactory. 
For this one reason many of the men now 
on the road have been graduated from the 
transit departments of large city banks. 

It is also necessary that something should 
be known about credits and about how to 
analyze a financial statement so as to be able 
to discriminate between good and bad busi- 
ness propositions which will doubtless fre- 
quently come up for decision. In fact, I do 
not believe an account should be solicited 
unless one first feels reasonably sure that it 
is sound financially. 


Conserving the Advertising Appro- 
priation 


By A. M. INGRAHAM. 


A Italian fruit vendor who was 
+*% troubled by persons coming up to 
stand and pinching his fruit, finally 
put up a erude sign, which said: “When 
pinch-a-da fruit pinch-a-da cocoa- 
t.” When examining the items 
rged to advertising for banks, it 
en looks as though the management 
| a sign for the benefit of porch- 
nbers, yeggmen and other parasites, 
ding something like this: ““When you 
nch this bank pinch the advertising 
partment.” 
[t is not uncommon to find that a 
stantial amount of money has been 
ent in a desultory way on what the 


banker calls “advertising.” The fact 
is that scarcely one of the items of the 
entire list may be properly classed as 
advertising. It is either charity or a 
plain hold-up. If a borrower came in 
and asked to have the interest on his 
note cancelled, he would be promptly 
furnished with information that would 
settle his case. But when a solicitor 
appears with a fake advertising scheme, 
he is often given a respectful hearing 
and sometimes goes away with a fair 
share of the bank’s profits in his 
pocket. 

In order to understand where legiti- 
mate expense ends and charity begins, 
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As Lasting As The 
Sphinx— 


but hardly as chary, in telling 
the truth, you'll find our meth 
od of conducting the banking 
pusiness—especially with a vicw 
to helping people to save mone) 
and earn money on their sav+ 
ings. All our officers may—yes, 
will die sometime, but the bank 
will live. Meantime and all the 
time we pay four per cent an 
nual interest, compounded twice 
each twelvemonth. 


Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 
Capital $100,000 


W. J. ADAMS, President W.T. LATHEM, Vice Pres. 
J. W. HUGHES, Jr., Cashier 

















ro of Babel 


Over 4000 years ago at the building of 
the Tower of BABEL the change was made 
from one language to a confusion of 
tongues. 

Today fifty differen--speaking nations of 
the world join in saving their money with 
the FARMERS DEPOSIT SAVINGS 
BANK—WHY NOT YOU? 

_ All tongues know the language of sav- 
ing. 

We have depositors from all parts of 
Europe; from the sunny slopes of Italy to 
the bleak fields of Russia. People from the 
dykes of Holland; the desert sands of Ara- 
bia; Egypt, the land of the pyramids; 
Australia, the home of the kangaroo; Japan, 
the United States of the Orient; China, the 
= Republic; all save their money with 

e 


Farmers Deposit 
Savings Bank 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Wood St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Open Saturdays all Way from 9 A. M. until 9 P. M. 
“Banking by Mail” has made it possible to secure a 


safe.and sure return of 4% interest for your money, no 
matter where you live. ‘ " 


Write for free book “Saving by Mail.” | 











GOING BACK INTO ANCIENT HISTORY 





BANKING 


a considerable experience is required, 
but, in general terms, the line may be 
drawn between regular established pub- 
lications, such as dailies and weeklies 
and monthlies, and spasmodic publica- 
tions, such as programmes that have a 
limited circulation and a precarious ex- 
istence. 

One problem which bankers have 
constantly to dispose of is that of tak- 
ing space on theatre curtains and in 
moving picture shows. While the thea- 
tre curtain may be a good advertising 
medium for cafes, restaurants and other 
places that are open late at night, ex- 
perience has shown that such advertis- 
ing is not profitable for a bank. More- 
over, there is always the danger that 
the fact of the advertising may be in- 
terpreted to mean that the bank is 
somehow backing the theatre in a finan- 
cial way. Such was the experience of 
one institution, and another closed its 
doors when the fact that it had made 
a loan to a theatre enterprise became 
known to the public. 

A banker once asked me: “What 
would you think of the value of an 
advertisement in the leading barber 
shop of the city? The barber makes 
a practice of changing the advertise- 
ments in a frame every week and he 
has offered me a space right above a 
long mirror.” 

In giving my opinion concerning the 
scheme, I pointed out the fact: that an 
advertisement in a barber shop would 
be seen only by a limited number of 
persons. In contrast to an advertise- 
ment in a barber shop, I mentioned the 
fact that an advertisement in a news- 
paper made it possible to appeal to 
thousands of people, and I expressed 
my opinion that the barber shop adver- 
tisement could not possibly pay. 

The banker replied: “Your opinion 
meets my views entirely, especially as 
we have some forty customers who get 
out different sorts of advertising prop- 
ositions and I have to deny them all. 
If they saw our advertisement in the 
barher shop, they would feel that I 
was unjust to them.” 

I! is the plausibility of the proposi- 
tio. that catches the banker. There 
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are arguments for almost any medium 
that will circulate the name of the 
bank. To consider each one separately, 
as it is presented and decide in regard 
to it usually requires rare judgment 
and consumes a lot of time. 

Many church and school programmes 
seem worthy and deserving of assist- 
ance. The banker feels that it is his 
duty to help. When, however, this is 
done, the charge should be made as an 
item of charity and not as advertising. 
The fact is that the combined experi- 
ence of observing advertisers in hun- 
dreds of lines proves that promiscuous 
insertion of advertisements in this, that 
and everything is a total loss, with no 
compensating return in prestige, to say 
nothing of profit. 

Space forbids me to even mention 
the numerous presentations of unworthy 
advertising propositions. I have mere- 
ly mentioned the above instances in or- 
der to show the banker that he must 
be constantly alert and use the most 
careful scrutiny in connection with all 
matters presented to him by solicitors. 
In this way he can conserve the money 
set aside for advertising purposes and 
use it exclusively for productive 
methods of procuring new accounts and 
other business. 


Multiplying Your Appeal 


O officer of a banking company 
hesitates to present the claims of 
his institution vigorously in personal 
conversation, says the Philadelphia 
“Record.” He does not consider it be- 
neath his dignity to acquaint even 
casual business associates with the rea- 
sons why they should become depositors 
or otherwise avail themselves of the 
services of the bank. But this method 
of getting new banking business is 
slow and laborious, for the best-known 
banker’s circle of acquaintances is 
necessarily narrowly circumscribed. 
Is it unconventional or undignified to 
present to several hundred thousand 
persons, through the daily newspapers, 
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the facts about the banking business 
that interest and win the business of the 
few? We think not. Progressive 
bankers think not. They are using the 
newspapers to tell the same story that 
used to be told personally—and they 
find it profitable to tell it in better 
form, with less effort, to ten thousand 
times as many people as could be 
reached under the old method. The 
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banks that are advertising in the dail 
newspapers are making far more rapid 
progress than those that depend on 
word-of-mouth solicitation of new pat- 
ronage. 

Every bank that does not advertise 
regularly in the newspapers will find it 
worth while to look into the subject 
thoroughly and consult the experience 
of the advertising banks. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


66QTANDING on the Corner” is the 

title of a savings booklet used by 
the First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn., to interest possible savings de- 
positors. There is a postscript to the 
letter accompanying the booklet call- 
ing attention to the local newspaper’s 
use of the weekly “Talks on Thrift” 
sent out by the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association. 
This is a good idea. The letter follows: 


We are sending you a copy of a booklet 
which tells of the success of a boy who rose 
steadily in life from running a news stand 
to a position of great responsibility by 
“sticking to it.” 

We feel sure this will be interesting to 
you and possibly to the older folks, too— 
you might let them read it when you have 
done so. 

We are sending you this booklet because 
the future of this community is so closely 
linked with your success that we want to see 
you travel one of the paths that leads to a 
successful goal—the Thrift Path, 

The way to travel the Thrift Path is by 
saving—the best way to save is through a 
savings account and a savings account may 
be opened with one dollar or more. 

Will you take this overture to indicate 
the welcome that awaits your savings ac- 
count here, and the assurance that the First 
National is not too big a bank, and its of- 
ficers are not too busy men, to answer any 
question you want to ask about the banking 
business. Very truly yours, 

C. W. Battey, Cashier. 

P. S—Do vou read the “Thrift Talks” 
which are published in the daily and weekly 
Leaf Chronicle every Wednesday ? 





Mr. Frank L. Underwood, cashier of 
the Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., sends us a copy 
of a souvenir booklet issued by his bank 
at the time of the recent forty-seventh 
national encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in that city. The 
cover is adorned by a view of Lookout 
Mountain and in appropriate places 
through the booklet are views of his- 
toric interest around Chattanooga and 
views of the city and the bank. Allto- 
gether, it is an unusually interesting 
publication and one which reflects con- 
siderable credit upon the institution 
that got it out. 


With a recent number of its monthly 
house organ, the First National Bank 
of Joliet, Ill., sent out this good sav- 
ings department letter: 


Dear Friend: Why don’t you put yourse If 
on the pay-roll? You pay the landlord, the 
grocer, the butcher, the coal man and the 
electric light company every month. How 
much is there in it for you?. Who are you 
working for—the landlord, the coal man or 
yourself ? 

Next pay day why don’t you bring your 
pay check down io the bank and get it 
cashed, and, first of all, put one dollar into 
a savings account. Then try keeping this 
up each pay day for a while, and if, later 
on, you get a little raise, try to pay the 
amount of that raise to yourself. Try to 
add it to your savings account. 
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HIS is the remarkabie rec- 
ord of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank—to the 
best of our knowledge the 
most remarkable record 
ever made by any bank in 

this section. 

Think of the significance of this 
fact—2481 new accounts in one 
month—over 91 a day—1$%% an 
hour—practically one every three 
minutes. 

It is the strongest tribute ever paid 
to the suverior efficiency of any bank. 

The Security is the oldest and 
largest savings bank in the Southwest. 

It has been under practically the 
same management for nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

It makes no loans to any officer, di- 
rector or employe. 

It has total resources of over $47,- 
000.000. 

Capital and Reserve, $3,300,000. 

These are a few of the factors that 
account for the marvelous growth of 
the Security. 


4% Interest On Term Accounts 
3% On Ordinary Savings Accounts 


The “Security” maintains a Steamship 
Agency and will arrange for tickets and 
reservations for any country. 


New Account Windows 
25, 26, 27, 28 and 29 


SEGURITYtTRcst 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


Savings—Commercial—T rust 











STRIKING 


very 3 Minutes 


Equitable Branch, 
Spring at First 





CALIFORNIA 


ec advantage of a savings account is that 


ms vou 
day ° 


time 


iny thousands of people make regular 
hly deposits of a dollar, or more in our 
igs department. 
t\ good scheme. 


three per cent. 


you want it. 


They think it 


Very truly yours, 


is 


interest night 
and you can always get your money 
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Why don’t you try it? 


“is 
‘e reproduce two more of the excel- 
avings bank advertisements which 
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are such a prominent feature of the 
Los Angeles newspapers. Both of 
them are so well displayed and inter- 


esting in their “layout” and “copy” 
that they are sure to obtain a_ wide 


A Spur to Ambition 


“OUR EXTRA. 1%—PAID ON 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


The ambitious man desires his money to bring im J 
mu = as it possibly can. consistent with acsolue 





examine every plan 
whereby better returns for his sav- 


The ‘hard wooter will carefully 


tly desire to sugueve your forvunes 
mservative manner will 


VEEmATE Now! 


if special plan by which you can make an extra one 
ver cent on your money. You wilt discover that 


The Traders Bank Five Per Cent 
Savings Certificates 


are exempt from taxation— 
ho element of speculative risk— 
asily acquired- 
Utmost safety for your eavings— 

al arrangement and PROVE to your 

atisfaction that it is BEST for you 
T cial ovat ry accounts subject to 
check and paying 3 per cent, oF regular term accounts 
paying ig 4 per cent, will be readily accommodated 
Valuables carefully guarded in our safety deposit 
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ment of your funds 
c, House Examiner and th 
Brace ‘Supe icatens “of Banks regularly examine this 


om ‘at 33d and Main Sts, complete in every detail 


OF 
114 W.FOURTH ST S3eeano main ran 2627 


BANK ADS, 


reading. The space used in the origi- 
nals was two columns by twelve inches 
and two columns by ten inches, respec- 
tively. 


The “Sphinx” and “Tower of Babel” 
ads. are interesting, too, but we are 
not so sure of the value of these ancient 
monuments as a feature of a modern 
bank advertisement. On the whole, we 
think the “Tower of Babel’ ad. is the: 
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Are You In 


Business pris 





We know of |i 
many instances q 
where a small i 
business, started a3 
by men of little 
means, bat of in- 


tegrity and ability, 
has, through wise 
banking connec- 
tions, become 
strong and pros- 
perous. 


Let Us Help You 
i] 

cf 
~LHATTANDOGA SAVINGS BANK 
JAMES BLOG:8"™€ BROAD STS. 

































11tOW TO USE 


better because it ties up the “confusion 
of tongues” with the large number of 
different nationalities served by the 


bank. 


A good advertising letter is the fol- 
lowing of the Lincoln Trust Company, 
Boston: 

Dear Sir: The Lincoln Trust Company is 
approaching the end of its fourth year, hav- 
ing opened its doors for business October 
18, 1909, the centennial year of Lincoln’s 
birth. 

It has been the purpose of the manage- 
ment not only to make the institution a 
financial suecess, but also to conduct its af- 
fairs in a manner reflecting credit upon the 
great name which it bears. As a valued 
customer you have contributed to establish 
the reputation for sound banking and con- 
servative methods for which we have been 
striving. 

\ bank, like an individual, is known by 
the company it keeps. We pride ourselves 
upon the standing and character of our cus- 


Turn 


at- 
ac- 


Banker—Allow me to eall 
tention, sir, to the fact that 
count £100 overdrawn? 

Customer Indeed! That means 
that I have £100 of yours, doesn’t it? 


your 
your 
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gai An Expert Executor 
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THE BANK THAT PAYS 4% 


Experience is Valuable 


The judgment and experience of the 
officers of this institution are backed 
by the combined judgment and experi- 
ence of an able Board of ‘Directors, 


Our Patrons Get the Benefit. 












There are many things this bank 
can do more promptly, with greater 
skill and with less expense than is 
usual with individuals acting in the 
same capacity. 


Let Us Tell You About It 












“2000 Points” 


tomers, and value their support and sug- 
gestions. We are constantly looking for 
new accounts, and are willing to extend to 
all depositors such accommodation as con- 
ditions warrant. It is our earnest desire 
to add one hundred new acccounts within 
fhe next thirty days, and we are taking the 
liberty of asking that you suggest on the 
enclosed card the names of one or more per- 
sons or firms who might be interested in es- 
tablishing business relations with us. 
Very truly yours, 
C. G. Bancrorr, President. 


Mr. T. R. Durham, assistant cashier 
of the Chattanooga Savings Bank. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., writes in regard to 
the little ads. reproduced: 

I am very much pleased with your book, 
“Two Thousand Points for Financial Adver- 
tising.” I am enclosing herewith three ads. 
which we have run, using extracts from that 
book supplied with a head and tail. 


About 


Banker—Yes. 


Customer—Well, look here; last 
week you had £150 of mine, and | 
didn’t say anything about it.—The 
Teller. 


























Bank Advertising Exchange 


Chose listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 


\. F. Bader, Pub. Mgr., City National Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

c. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tean. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Security 
tank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa 

\. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 4 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 
Ariz. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur §. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
igs Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First Nationa! 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. ©. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
onal Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

. Franklin Society, 38 ark Row, New 





Yor 

I W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Tr & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

r National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

! io Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
B Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gardner, advertising manager, The 

N estern National Bank, Minneapolis, 


Gardner, Hanover National Bank, New 
ty, 


ntown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
I New York. 

Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 


F. Hann, “Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
\venue Bank, New York City. 
Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
= in, Wis, 


E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 
West State Bank, Chicago, Il. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chestet, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cai. 

Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovel) 
State Bank. Monticello, Iowa. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial Nationa! Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Gank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cc. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 
Nationa! Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. ‘ 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., a stant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bidg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

'. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C., 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 
Db <= 

Wersels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
Second National Bark, Paterson, N. J. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia. Mo. 








NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 
A. (|. Tonsmeire, Cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile. Ala. 
N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Chemical Bank’s Ninetieth Anniversary 


N O higher certifi- 
eate of finan- 
cial character could 
be given anyone 
than to say of him 
that he is as good 
as the Chemical 
Bank. The strength 
of this institution 
has long been one 
of the universally 
accepted axioms of 
banking. Of course, 
this information has 
in it no element of 
novelty, for what 
banker does not 
know all about it? 
Yet, when this solid 
institution sees fit 
to mark its nine- 
tieth anniversary by 
a well printed and 
bound book giving 
the “History of the 
Chemical Bank, 
1823-1913,” =the 
propriety of bring- 
ing this well-known 
fact to the atten- 
tion of the bankers 





of the country is 
= evident. 
For while the 


CLOCK ORIGINALLY 
IN POSSESSION OF 
CHIEMICATI MANU- 
FACTURING CO, 


Chemical Bank 
would be the last to 
obtrude itself on 
the public as a 
banking preceptor, there is neverthe- 


less a lesson to be deduced from its 
history. 
The remarkable policy of always 


being consistently conservative has been 
maintained through the codperation of 
the shareholders with the management, 
illustrating the desirability of having a 
bank wisely owned as well as wisely 
managed. From first to last those who 
have held the stock of the Chemical 


Bank have adhered to the belief that 
the thing of paramount importance was 
not the amount of dividends that could 
be earned could b 
exacted from the commu- 
nity; but that it was above all else de- 
sirable to maintain a thoroughly sound 
condition, and to deal with borrowers as 
entitled to fair treatment. al- 


nor the sum that 
commercial 


persons 

ways. 
By making safety the primary con- 

sideration and profit secondary, the ac- 


tual outcome has been that this bank 
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has been one of the most profitable 
in the country. 


CHEMICAL 





Earty History. 


Banking charters were very difficult 


to obtain in the times when the Chem- 
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action, excepting such as may be prop- 
er and necessary to carry into effect 
the declared objects of this act.” 

An office of deposit and discount 
was opened at 216 Broadway, August 
2, 1824. The population of New York 


THE LOBBY 


ical Bank was founded, and it was 
only by making banking a subsidiary 
pert of its operations that a charter 
“> procured February 24, 1823. On 
tl date incorporation of the New 


Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pity was obtained for a period of 


4 


ity-one years, the charter stipu- 
¢ that the company “shall not en- 


in any banking business or trans- 


was then 124,000, and twelve other 
banks were in existence. 

The first board of directors was as 
follows: Balthazar P. Melick, presi- 
dent; John C. Morrison, Mark Spen- 
cer, Gerardus Post, James Jenkins, 
William A. Seely (notary public), and 
William Stebbins, cashier of the bank 
and agent of the manufacturing com- 
pany. 
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The salary of the cashier was $1,500 
a year, with the use of the upper room 
of the bank. 

On April 1, 1824, the charter was 
amended, granting full banking pow- 
ers, but with the stipulation that at 
least $100,000 of the total capital of 
$500,000 must be employed in the mak- 
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Although the bank was exceeding! 
prosperous, it did not begin the pay 
ment of dividends until 1849, allowing 
the profits to accumulate in the surplus 
fund, which then amounted to $225,000. 
This policy of keeping up a large sur 
plus has always been a marked fea 
ture of the Chemical’s management. In 
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ing of chemicals. It was not until 
1232 that the chemical part of the 
business was dropped and_ attention 
devoted to banking alone. 

The of the bank 
were laid by John Mason, who though 
not an organizer of the bank, became 
a stockholder in 1826 and virtually 
controlled its destiny as a director and 
as president from 1831 until his death 
in 18389. 


sure foundations 
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1906, with a capital of $300,000, the 
surplus had grown to 47,000,000, the 
value of the stock was ¥4.325 a share, 
and the dividend rate 150 per cent. 

When the charter expired in 1844, a 
new one was obtained, the capitaliza- 
tion fixed at 300,000 and 
shares $100 each. 

Isaac Jones became president of the 
bank October 1, 1839, and John Quen- 
18tt. While John Mason 


_ 


being 


tin Jones in 
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CHAMBERS STREET 


had been called the father of the bank, 
Jolin Quentin Jones was declared to be 
the bank itself. 

In 1858 the New York Clearing- 
Iiouse Association was formed and the 
Chemical Bank became one of the orig- 
inal members. 

fhough in the crisis of 1837 the 
{iemieal Bank had followed the gen- 
crel example of the other banks in sus- 
ponding specie payments, its notes had 
‘says stood in high favor; and when 
panie of 1857 swept over the coun- 
the position of the Chemical Bank 
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SIDE OF BUILDING 


was so strong that it refused to join in 
the general suspension and kept on pay- 
ing out gold, as it did in the panic of 
1873. 


Becomes A NATIONAL BANK. 


On August 1, 1864, the bank came 
into the national system as the Chemi- 
eal National Bank. It was the privi- 
lege of the bank to aid in sustaining the 
public credit through the trying period 
of the Civil War, and its patriotic atti- 
tude was reflected in a resolution offer- 
ing leave of absence with full pay to 











its employees who might be called into 

service in the field—an offer repeated 

in the Spanish-American War in 1898. 
Tue New Bviipine. 


As early as 1850 the Chemical Bank 
removed to number 270 Broadway, 


THE 


where it occupied a very modest build- 
ing until in 1906 the present modern 
structure was begun and was occupied 
by the bank in the spring of the fol- 
lowing vear. 


Some Recent OFFICERS. 


To those familiar with the recent 
history of the Chemical Bank one name 
stands out more prominently than that 
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of any other—George G. Williams, t} 
honored president from 1878 to 190: 
His name, indeed, is one of the mos 
distinguished in the country’s entir 
banking history. Over a long period h 
continued to develop the institution over 
which he presided on the safe lines 
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wisely established by his predecessors. 
It had been the motto of the bank from 
the first to “keep strong,” and Mr. 
Williams never lost sight of that prin- 
ciple. He entered the bank as a clerk 
in 1842. He was elected cashier in 
1855, a director in 1864, and president 
in 1878. In the troubled period of 
1893 he was president of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, and in that 
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capacity appointed the famous loan 
conittee upon whom devolved the 
duty of tiding the banks over that 
crisis. 

Mr. Williams was a careful, conscien- 
tious and upright gentleman, and a 
banker of the highest ability. It was 
his special aim to impress upon all the 
officers and employees the importance 
of uniform courtesy—and that stand- 
ard prevails in the bank to-day. 

In January, 1899, Wm. H. Porter 
was made vice-president of the Chemi- 
eal National Bank, having till that 
time been vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank. Upon the death of 
Mr. Williams in May 1908, Mr. Porter 
was elected his successor, continuing as 
president until December, 1910, when 
he resigned to become a partner of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. 

Mr. Porter’s successor was J. B. 
Martindale, the present head of the 
bank. who had entered its service as a 
junior clerk in May, 1878. He had 
been appointed assistant cashier De- 
cember 2-4, 1902, vice-president in Jan- 
uary, 1907, and on the resignation of 
Mr. Porter was elected president. 

The present officers are: J. B. Mar- 
tindale, president; H. K. Twitchell, 
vice-president; Francis Halpin, cashier; 
Jas. L. Parson and Edward H. Smith, 
assistant cashiers. The present di- 
rectors are: Frederic W. Stevens, Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard, Henry P. Davison, 
Charles Cheney, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Robert Walton Goelet, William H. Por- 
ter. Jos. B. Martindale and Herbert K. 
Twitchell 

Mr. Twitchell, who had been assist- 
ant cashier in the Chase National Bank, 
Was appointed to the same position in 
the Chemieal Bank January 9, 1907, 


and appointed vice-president January 
9. 1911. Mr. Halpin, who entered the 
ba in 1869, was appointed assist- 
Ww shier in 1890, and cashier, on the 
res suation of W. J. Quinlan, Febru- 
u . 1898. James L. Parson, whose 
« ction with the bank dates back to 
IS?.. was appointed assistant cashier 
I iry 16, 1898, and Mr. Smith, who 
ca from the firm of Kountze Bros. 
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to the bank in May, 1883, was appoint- 
ed assistant cashier January, 9, 1907. 

Thus the present administration of 
the Chemical National Bank, trained 
under the former heads of the institu- 
tion, has taken as its example in the 
conduct of the bank’s affairs such men 
as John Mason, John Quentin Jones, 
George G. Williams, William H. Por- 
ter and others to whom the Chemical 
to-day owes its position in the world of 
finance. 


An ImpREssiIVE Story or BANKING 
GrowTH. 


Price or Cnuemicat Bank Srock. 


Year. Year. 

eee i rere $4,785 
ee SS errr 4,900 
PES ia ewan 2,271 ee 1,155 
eee rer 3) a. 1,325 
SE oe i. re 125 
Ns: cain wine ioe 4,007 ne ee 450 
ee era 150 


*Capital stock increased from $300,000 to 
$3,000,000 February 28, 1907, by dividend 
from surplus. 

DivipeNnps. SuRPLUs. 


Per cent. 


wd 6 dicen Pe Ps iwsens $4,006 
| eee 18 RC awsaced 75,000 
ae eee 24 ey seae ees 225,000 
Oe tor ata we nae 36 ere 650,000 
DN so cineccken 10 a 1,000,000 
ae 60 re 6,000,000 
ee a 7,000,000 
rere SOO BOO scene I 5,000,000 
OTe 15 ee . 6,000,000 


**$2,000,000 from surlpus fund and $700,- 
000 from undivided profits added to capital. 


Founder of The American 
Bankers Association 


— James W. Howenstein is gener- 

ally credited the initiative that 

led to the formation of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Howenstein died in Philadel- 
phia, September 18. 














National Bank of Tacoma 





Ciesrer Tro0rRNE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD NATIONAL PANK 
OF TACOMA 


Y the consolidation of the Pacific 

National Bank and the National 
Bank of Commerce, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, as already announced in THe 
Bankers MaGazine, that city gains a 
bank of commanding capitalization 
with an executive staff combining a 
large degree of successful banking 
experience. 

The institution formed through the 
merger of the banks named, and which 
takes their place, is the National Bank 
of Tacoma, with a capital of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

This important consolidation was 
brought about by the need of a bank 
of large resources, to meet the demands 
of the already heavy and growing com- 
merce of the city and its tributary dis- 
trict. The new bank will have the com- 
bined strength of both its predecessors, 


DoG 


Raipepu S. Sracy 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA 


and will be far better equipped than 
either for efficient banking service. 

It is rare that a banking consolida- 
tion is effected where such complete 
harmony prevailed as in this case. Ar- 
rangements were made not only to make 
up an official staff selected from the 
officers of the merged institutions, but 
to retain the tellers and bookkeepers se 
that those dealing with the new bank 
will be enabled to maintain their former 
personal relations with officials and em 
ployees. 


SKETCH OF THE MERGED BANKs. 


In 1885 the Pacific National Bank 
was organized and about ten years later 
absorbed the Citizens National, and in 
1905 the Lumberman’s National. Its 
large stockholders included W. M. 
Ladd of the Ladd & Tilton Bank, Port- 
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Evcene T. Witson 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA 


land, members of the Weyerhacuser 
Timber Company, heirs of the late 
Robert McCormick and others well 
known financially. At the time of the 
recent merger it was the oldest and 
largest bank in Tacoma. 

The National Bank of Commerce was 
organized in 1887, and for twenty 
years prior to the merger with the Pa- 
cific National had been under the same 
management. Its deposits were a little 
less than those of the Pacific, but the 
volume of the daily transactions was 
somewhat larger. 


Tie Nationa Bank oF Tacoma’s 
Orricers AND PosiITIon. 


When the National Bank of Com- 
ree and the Pacific National Bank 
re merged into the National Bank 
Tacoma, the new institution’s officers 

carefully chosen from the former 
ks, the selection decided on being 
follows: 


hairman of the board of directors, 





STerHeN AppLesy 
CASHIER NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA 


Chester Thorne, who was president of 
the National Bank of Commerce and 
the largest stockholder in that bank; 
president, Ralph S. Stacy, formerly 
president of the Pacific National; vice- 
presidents, W. M. Ladd of the Ladd & 
Tilton Bank, Portland; Geo. S. Long 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
and Eugene T. Wilson, formerly vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce; cashier, Stephen Appleby, 
who was cashier of the Pacific Nation- 
al; assistant cashiers, D. A. Young and 
R. R. Mattison, the former having been 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and the latter assistant cashier 
of the Pacific National. 

The directors are: A. F. Albertson, 
Stephen Appleby, John Bagley, Ed- 
ward Cookingham, Fred S. Fogg, A. G. 
Hanson, E. M. Hayden, O. B. Hayden, 
George M. Hellar, W. G. Hellar, 
Charles H. Hyde, A. M. Ingersoll, W. 
M. Ladd, George S. Long, Leo H. 
Long, W. L. McCormick, S. A. Perkins, 
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Charles Richardson, John L. Roberts, 
Ralph B. Smith, Ralph S. Stacy, Ches- 
ter Thorne and Eugene T. Wilson. 

Those familiar with banking in the 
Pacific Northwest will readily recognize 
the acknowledged strength brought to- 
the official staff and board 
given above. 

Already the National Bank of Ta- 
coma ranks sixth in size among the 
banks of the State of Washington. Its 
position is more fully sect forth in the 
accompanying statement of condition 
at the close of business. September 28, 
19138. 


gether in 


the National 
of Business 


Stultement of Condition of 
Bank of Tacoma at Close 
Sept. 23, 1913. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.......... $4,891,012.37 
United States bonds.......... 700,000.00 
Other bonds and warrants.... 986,316.43 
Real estate 427,893.29 
Cash and exchange........... 3,447,701.59 


BORG siascvsiciersscss0cceeeeee 


L.ABILITIES. 
5 sa ht ts a v5 kd 
189,829.80 
6,515.49 
8,767 ,478.39 
489,100.00 


Capital 
Surplus and profits.... 
Reserved 
er re re 
Circulation 


ik. Se 


Pebiwreé-b eed se bae eae $10,452,923.68 


Total 
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As mergers of banks generally 
crease the rate of growth, it may 
expected that these already large tot 
will be soon increased. 

Tacoma is a banking and commerci 


point of vast importance, surrounded 
by a territory of enormous fertility and 
whose resources are in course of rapid 
and profitable development. As a rail- 
way distributing center and = marine 


port, the trade of the city is very large 
and calls for adequate banking accom- 
modation. This service the National 
Bank of Tacoma is amply fitted to af- 
ford. 

In order to be in a position to fur- 
nish complete facilities for all kinds 
of legitimate banking, the shareholders 
of the bank have organized the Tacoma 
Savings Bank and Trust Company as 
an affliated institution. Under the 
management of such well-known bank- 
ers, this will no doubt be the source of 
a large amount of new business. 

For the present the National Bank 
of Tacoma is housed in the quarters 
heretofore occupied by the National 
Bank of Commerce, which have 
enlarged and otherwise improved. In 
the near future it is planned to erect 
a new building, centrally located, and 
in all respects suited to the widened 
outlook of the bank. 


been 


Death of George M. LaMonte, Sr. 


HERE died at Bound Brook, N. J., 
on October 19 George M. La 
Monte, Sr., the senior partner in the 
firm of George La Monte & Son, New 
York, and father of George M. La 
Monte, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of the State of New Jersey. 
Mr. La Monte was born seventy- 
nine years ago at Charlotteville, Scho- 
harie county, N. Y., where his family, 
coming to this country from Scotland 
about 1750, had settled early in the 
last century. He was graduated from 


Union College, Schenectady, in the 
class of 1857, and immediately after 
graduation went South to accept the 
principalship of the Academy at Win- 


chester, Va. Here in the following 
year he married Miss Rebecea Kern, 


who, with two sons and two daugliters, 
survives him. 

At the close of the Civil War Mr. La 
Monte came North and entered business 
in New York City. In 1871 he estab- 
lished the manufacturing of the “na- 
tional safety paper” used for the pro- 
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tection of checks and similar financial 
documents and which soon came into 
ceneral use in the banking world. Later 
Mr. La Monte secured other patents 
designed to prevent the raising of 
checks. He was for some time a mem- 
ber of the firm of Augustine Smith '& 
Company, and when the affairs of this 
firm were wound up, Mr. La Monte or- 
ganized the corporation of George La 
Monte & Son to succeed to its business. 

For many years Mr. La Monte made 


his home at Bound Brook, where he 
owned and operated a large and suc- 
cessful model farm. He was widely 
known for his interest in town affairs 
and in all projects for beautifying and 
improving the community. 

Besides George M. La Monte, he is 
survived, as mentioned above, by his 
other son, Robert Rives La Monte, and 
by two daughters, Caroline M. La 
Monte and Mrs. May Thompson. 


Liberal Policy Urged Upon Banks 


A LIBERAL policy is thus com- 
mended to the bankers by the 
“Manufacturers Record” of Baltimore: 
At the present time it is especially 
important that the bankers of the coun- 
try, while having due regard to the 
interests of their stockholders and the 
safety of the money of their depositors, 
be as liberal as safety will permit in 
meeting the needs of their customers. 
A banker’s first duty is to his depos- 
itors. They have put their money with 
him in trust, and this demands the 
utmost care in handling it. The next 
duty is to the stockholders, for they 
have furnished the money for the or- 
ganization of the bank. The depositors 
and the stockholders necessarily are to 
be considered before the interests of 
borrowers. To a very large extent bor- 
rowers have an entirely mistaken idea 
as to this situation. Many of them 
seem to think that their requirements 
come first. If they have fair credit 
or good collateral they cannot see any 
reason why banks should not lend 
oney to them. If, however, these bor- 
wers were officers or directors of a 
nk, charged with a solemn responsi- 
ity of acting as trustees for their 

© positors and stockholders, they would 
en see the matter in a very different 
ht. There is probably no banker in 
country with any sense of personal 


responsibility who has not passed many 
a sleepless hour at night when ponder- 
ing over the dangers that confronted 
the banking situation in times of de- 
pression or panic. 

Granting all these things as self- 
evident truths—for at least they should 
be self-evident to every intelligent man 

it is nevertheless important for the 
good of the country at the present 
time that banks should as far as may 
be safe protect the interests of the 
borrowers. It is not a time for the 
calling of loans if it is possible with 
safety to continue loans. It is not a 
time to make any hard and fast rule 
to contract all lending operations, be- 
cause if this be done many a concern 
will fail which might otherwise be 
carried over to the return of good 
times. This is a time for action on 
the part of bankers for just as much 
liberality as they can possibly show 
while safeguarding the interests for 
which they are trustees. While protect- 
ing their depositors and stockholders 
they must also realize that unless they 
can protect their borrowers they will 
lose much of their business. Many of 
the great business concerns of the 
country have grown from small things 
through the careful nursing of their 
bankers. 
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The Bank of Toronto 


O* October 27, 1854, a petition was 
presented to the Legislature of the 

Province of Canada, praying for the 
incorporation of “The Millers, Merchants 
and Farmers Bank of Canada West.” ‘This 
title was later changed to “The Millers 
Association of Canada West,” and the 
powers sought included those of a_ flour, 


grain and produce agency, and the estab- 


tion of directors, the following stockholders 
were elected as the first board of director 
of the bank: J. G. Chewitt, Thomas Clark- 
son, James Crawford, John Brunkskill, 
George Michie, H. J. Boulton, Jr., William 
Gamble. At a meeting of the new board 
J. G. Chewitt was unanimously elected 
president, William Gamble vice-president, 
and Angus Cameron cashier, 


BANKING ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD MAIN ENTRANCE 


lishment of an insurance association and a 
banking company. The bill did not pass 
the Legislature in the complex shape in 
which it was presented. The portion re- 
lating to a bank was taken out and organ- 
ized into a bill for the establishment of a 
regular chartered bank with all the usual 
conditions. The new bank received _ its 
charter in 1855 and made its appearance 
in the financial world as The Bank of To- 
ronto. 

At the first meeting of shareholders, held 
on July 2, 1856, for receiving the report of 
the provisional committee and for the elec- 
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The bank opened for business Tuesday, 
July 8, 1856, with a paid-up capital of 
£27,435. By the time of the first annual 
meeting, held July 15, 1857, the capital had 
been increased to £85,436. At this meeting 
the foundation of the bank's present large 
rest account was laid, by the laying aside ot 
its surplus profits (after paying a five per 
cent. dividend) amounting to £4,800 as 
reserve fund, 

The directors elected at this first annual 
meeting were: J. G. Chewitt, ‘Thomas 
Clarkson, R. Armour, J. B. Warren, John 
Brunskill, George Michie and William 
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Cantley, and the two first named were 
unanimously elected) president and vice- 


president, respectively, by the new board, 


Oruer Banks. 


\t the time the Bank of Toronto started 
on its long and prosperous career there 
were ten other chartered banks operating 
in the Province of Canada (which was com- 


posed of Ontario and Quebec, known re- 
spectively at that period as Canada West 
and Canada East.) Of these eleven banks 
only five are in existence today, these in 
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order of precedence being: Bank of Mon- 
treal, Quebec Bank, Bank of British North 
America, Molsons Bank, Bank of Toronto. 

Confederation with the Maritime Prov- 
inces brought nine other banks into the 
Dominion, making The Bank of Toronto 
now sixth in order of seniority, but. still 
remaining the oldest of the banks with 
head office in Ontario. 


Srormy WEATHER. 


soon to encounter 
The revulsion of 
severity upon On- 


The new bank was 
stormy financial weather. 
1857 fell with terrible 
tario. The harvest was bad. Money became 
tight. There was no panic, but a steady 
bearing down that crushed men, and fail- 
ures were numerous. 
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In the report of the following year 
president stated: “The unparalleled « 
mercial pressure that has prevailed dur 
the past eight months has compelled 
bank to restrict its business to as small 
amount as was consistent with the int: 
ests of the stcckholders;” and again in { 
next year the president reports: “The y: 
has been one of continued depression in 
ricultural and commercial operations.” 

The reports of subsequent years are, how 


ever, more cheerful. The bank’s resour 
were being steadily and fully employed, and 





EASTERN CORRIDOR 


the capital increased until it amounted in 
1863 to $800,000, with a rest of $100,000, 
showing that the bank had _ successfully 
passed the perilous stress of its early days. 

Other banks did not fare so well. ‘The 
Bank of Upper Canada, which had at one 
time a very high reputation and for many 
years held the Government account, had to 
close its doors, owing largely to bad man- 
agement, with a loss of all its capital and 
serious losses to its depositors and note- 
holders. The Commercial Bank of Canada 
also went out of business, although in this 
case all of the loss fell on the shareholders. 


Earty OFFricers. 


As noted above, the bank’s first president 
was Mr. J. G. Chewitt, who occupied th 
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ASSEMBLY 


position until 1863. Mr. Chewitt was a 
shrewd and capable man, well esteemed in 
the community, cautious and courteous, and 
rendered most valuable service to the bank, 
During this period Mr. Angus Cameron 
retained the position of cashier of the 
bank, and upon the death of Mr. Chewitt 
was elected president. He was a_ thor- 


eee eee ccccccccs MG up capital...... 
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tional capital was offered to the sharehold- 
ers at five per cent. premium, although the 
rest and undivided profits at the time ag- 
gregated over fifty per cent. of the paid-up 
capital. 

The following schedule shows the in- 
creases authorized and growth in capital 
stock up to the present time: 


$800,000 


NEW ISSUES. 





ES Sar eee ee $200,000 at 5% premium, capital to $1,000,000 
| Seer err eer 500,000 at 5% premium, z capital to 1,500,060 
SPE ere ane 500,000 at 5% premium, capital to 2,000,000 
DE apie 6 eee ea eee 500,000 at 100% premium, capital to 2,500,000 
NA ee ere 500,000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 3,000,000 
RS SEARS Carereiras on 500,000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 3,500,000 

SA eee er ee 500,000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 4,000,000 


oughly trained banker, a man of great nat- 
ural ability, and it was his influence and 
that of Mr. Chewitt, and the policy they 
introduced that enabled the bank to survive 
the storm which broke over the country 
with such violence in the year following its 
ception. 
It was at this time that Mr. George 
Hague became cashier of the bank, suc- 
eding Mr. Cameron in that capacity. Mr. 
lague had been with the bank from the 
ry first, having been engaged in March, 
556, to assist in the preparatory work be- 
ore the bank opened. He was subsequently 
branch manager, and in December, 1862, 
as appointed cashier, a position which he 
ly filled for the succeeding fourteen 
irs. 


‘CREASE OF THE Banx’s Capirat ano Rest 
Account. 


The capital of the bank remained at 
$00,000 until 1870, when $200,000 addi- 


a Oe ee te 1,000,000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 5,000,000 


The total capital authorized is now $10,- 
000,000, the balance of which, $5,000,000, 
may be allotted from time to time as the 
increasing needs of the business of - the 
country make necessary. 

The policy adopted at the first annual 
meeting of retaining a portion of the 
earnings for a rest account was steadily 
maintained. Almost every year something 
was added to the fund, until in 1872* the 
rest and contingent accounts amounted to 
$750,000, with a paid-up capital of $1,500,- 
000. In 1882 the rest was $1,000,000, being 
still fifty per cent. of the increased capital. 
The following decade made the rest $1,700,- 
000, and in 1901 the capital and rest were 
equal at $2,000,000 each. As the market 
price of the stock continued at a high rate, 
subsequent issues of stock were made at 
the rate of $200, bringing an equal amount 
to both rest and capital accounts, and since 
1901 $1,000,000 from surplus earnings and 
$3,000,000 from premiums on new issues of 
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CENTRAL EXCHANGE FOR PNEUMATIC TUBES AND 


TELEPHIONES 


stock have brought the rest account to $6,- 
000,000, or a million in excess of the paid-up 
capital of $5,000,000, with $176,578 of 
profits remaining undivided in profit and 
loss account, 

Bawnk’s Business. 


Growth OF THE 


The business ;:f the bank was at the first 
necessarily confined to but few branch 
offices. Up to within twenty-five years ago 
the bank was represented in but eight cities 
and towns. The expansion of the business 
of Canada during recent years and the 
opening up of New Ontario and the West- 
ern Provinces have, however, given oppor- 
tunities for branches at many points, and 
at present there are 115 branches of the 
bank in Ontario, Quebec and the West. 
Many of these branches are located in hand- 
some and commodious buildings erected by 
the bank from time to time to meet the 


Capital, Reserved Funds, Deposits, Loans 
of Toronto, 


Capital and 
Year Reserved Funds 
1857 
1862 
1872 
1882 
1892 Ceeseseeee 
1902 
1911 
1912 
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but tl 

bank has avoided so far as possible erectin 

buildings larger than was necessary. 
The deposits and loans of the bank hay 


growing need for accommodation; 


also increased with great rapidity durin 
recent years, as shown in the subjoine 
table taken from the annual printed stat 
ments. These reflect most clearly the pro 
gress made by the Dominion and the man- 
ner in which the bank has met the increas- 
ing needs of the country for bank accom 
modation. The table shows that during 
the ten years, 1902 to 1912, the capital and 
reserved funds have increased 115 per cent., 
the deposits 175 per cent., the loans and in 
vestments 151 per cent., and assets 153 per 
cent. 
PERSONNEL oF THE Bank. 

A number of men of ability have con- 
tributed to the growth of the bank during the 
past. The names of many of these are found 
in the list of names which have appeared in 


the board of directors since the  bank’s 
commencement, given elsewhere. Among 


the more notable of these may be particu- 
larly mentioned Mr. William Gooderham 
and Mr, James G. Worts, who took an in- 
terest in the bank during its early struggles 
upward. Mr. Gooderham, who occupied the 
president’s chair from 1864 to 1882, was a 
man of large business experience and with 
a remarkably good judgment of men and 
affairs. Mr. Worts, the business partner of 
Mr. Gooderham, vice-president of the bank 
from 1858 to 1882, and afterwards for a 
brief period president, was also possessed 
of singular ability and experience, and 
thoroughly in touch with the business af- 
fairs of the time. Their interests were con- 
tinued by Mr. George Gooderham, who 
served as director or president up to 1904, 
and by Mr. W. G. Gooderham, now vice- 
president, and Lt. Col. A. E. Gooderham, 
all men of splendid ability and of unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the bank’s requirements. 

Mr. William H. Beatty, who as director, 
vice-president and president for over thirty 
years, and until his recent death, gave the 
bank his valuable counsel on the board, 
spent much of his time studying the bank's 
affairs and examining into and advising as 
to its investments. 

The present board, with the years of first 
election of each member, is on next page. 


Mr. Dunean Coulson has been with the 
bank almost from its inception, at first as 
clerk and branch manager and since 1877 


and Investments and Assets of The Bank 
1857-1912. 


Loans and 


Investments Assets 


$1,268,413 


Deposits 


1,960,939 
2, 803.479 6,578,289 
2.730.470 8.393.375 
7.817.429 13,523,641 
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Present Board of Directors. 


Dunean Coulson, Toronto...........- 
W. G. Gooderham, Toronto..........- 
Joseph Henderson, Toronto.......... 
Hon. C. S. Hyman, London.......... 
William Stone, Toronto.............. 
John Macdonald, Toronto............ 
Lt. Col. A. E. Gooderham, Toronto. ... 
Nicholas Bawlf, Winnipeg........... 
Lt. Col. F. S. Meighen, Montreal..... 


J. L. Englehart, Toronto........... 


William I. Gear, Montreal............ 


Year Elected. 


eae ee 1908, President since 1911 
iy eee 1882, Vice-President since 1905 
pigtail are 1911, 2nd Vice-President since 1911 


1902 


eaten 1905 
seas 1911 
wines 1912 
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Cashier and later General Manager. His 
election to the board and to the presidency 

in recognition of his valuable services 

the past and of his thorough knowledge 
financial matters, and of the bank’s 
fairs. 

Mr. Joseph Henderson is another who has 
cen with the bank since entering as a 
oung clerk and has successively given val- 
able service as manager, inspector and 
ssistant general manager until in 1911 he 
was elected to the board and chosen as 
Second Vice-President that the bank might 
still retain the advantage of his intimate 
knowledge of the details of the business. 

Mr. Thomas F. How is another officer 
who, entering as junior clerk, has for many 
years given faithful and valuable service as 
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branch manager, having held the respon- 
sible appointment of manager of the im- 
portant office at Montreal, prior to being 
appointed in 1910 General Manager of the 
bank. 

Tue Bank Premises. 


The premises in which the bank started 
business in Toronto were located on Church 
street opposite St. James Cathedral, but in 
a few years the increased business of the 
bank rendered additional accommodation 
necessary. 

For this purpose purchase was made in 
1862 of the land at the northwest corner 
of Church and Wellington streets, at that 
time considered one of the most central 
sites for business in the city. On this site 
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a handsome stone building was erected 
which has furnished accommodation for the 
business during the intervening fifty years. 
At the first only a portion of the ground 
floor of this building was required, but in 
later years not only the whole of the ground 
floor, with additions built to it in the rear 
but also the ground floor of the adjoining 
building and portions of the upper floors, 
were occupied by the bank’s numerous staff. 

About ten years ago it was seen that the 


ILEAD OFFICE CASI 


time was approaching when the bank's busi- 
ness accommodation would be insufficient. 
It was noted that the trend of the 
business centre westward made a change 
of location desirable. The property at the 
southwest corner of King and Bay streets 
was, therefore, secured, to which was sub- 
sequently added the club premises adjoin 
ing on Bay street, giving a property with 
King street frontage of 120 feet and bay 
street frontage of 134 feet. 

In due time the question of a new build- 
ing forced itself upon the attention of the 
busy management of the bank. The monu- 
mental style of building, exclusively for the 
bank’s use, was decided upon, and after 
careful examination and expert criticism, 
the plans submitted by Eustace G. Bird, 


also 
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architect, of Toronto, associated with Car 
rere & Hastings of New York, were accep 
ed. The material chosen for the exteric 
was a gray Tennessee marble which con 
bined endurance with the fine qualities whic 
permitted the splendid ornamentation whic 
the building now shows. 

The tendency of recent years for ne 
erections on prominent business sites ha 
been towards high buildings of the sk 
scraper pattern, with the main office on the 


AND SECURITICS VAULT 


ground floor and many business offices in 
the upper stories. Although the results of 
this plan from a real estate point of view 
may, in some instances, have been fairly 
profitable, they rarely include a_ satisfac- 
tory main office, and the directors selected a 
design that provided a ground floor banking 
room of excellent proportions and quali- 
ties, and with abundant and_ satisfactory 
accommodation on the three upper floors 
for the head office staff, president's and gen- 
cral manager's rooms, board room, assembly 
room, visitors’ room, library, safe deposit 
boxes, lunch rooms, and caretaker’s apart- 
ments; and in the two basements for the 
stationery supply department, storage for 
valuables, storage for old hooks and vouch- 
crs, and for the complete equipment of ma- 
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ery for heating, cleaning, ventilating, 

er and light, 

rovision has been made for abundant 
vault accommodation in the ten vaults in 
the building, with provision for further ex- 
pansion when required. The vaults allotted 
for the safe-keeping of cash, securities and 
safe-deposit boxes have been very heavily 
lined with steel, and the massive doors pro- 
vided should” give abundant protection 
against any assault made upon them. 
To this equipment have been added 
new steel cash safes of the best Canadian 
makes for the further protection of cash 
and securities. 

fhe principal interior decorations and fin- 
ish are in marble and bronze, while the 
rooms are furnished in fine quartered oak 
and French walnut. The principal interior 


marbles are the Italian Botticino, Verdello 
and Cenere, which give the soft, warm tint 
to the main banking room. 
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The equipment includes plunger and auto- 
matic elevators, electric book lift, pneumatic 
tubes, which, with telephone system, keep 
all depa:tments in close touch with each 
other, fountains of filtered and_ sterilized 
drinking water, ventilation by means of 
water-washed and steam-heated air, and 
many other devices for the comfort and con- 
venience of the staff and customers of the 
bank, and for the maintenance of the build- 
ing. 

The building as completed is artistic in 
design, thoroughly practical in plan and 
pleasing in its decorative sculpture. Stand- 
ing as it does on one of the principal busi- 
ness corners of the city, the building is an 
ornament to Toronto and a credit to the 
bank itself. It should afford comfortable 
accommodations for the bank's business for 
many decades, and should also be very help- 
ful in attracting business to this progressive 
institution. 


LOOKING EAST ON KING STREET 








The Splendid New Home of the Heard 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida 








NATIONAI JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


BANK, 


TLEARD 


ODERN bank and office architecture 
receives one of its best illustrations 
in the magnificent new fifteen-story 

building of the Heard National Bank, Jack- 
sonvilke, Florida, recently completed and 
occupied by the institution named. It is a 
little out of the ordinary that a bank whose 
organization dates back less than two years 
should find itself so fittingly housed thus 
early in its existence. 

The demand for a large modern office 
building facilitated the carrying out of the 
plan of constructing an appropriate home 
for the bank. A -site was selected at Laura 
and Forsyth streets, in the business centre 
of Jacksonville, and construction was begun 
in October, 1911. Spanish renaissance is the 
prevailing type of, architecture, the ground 
story being constructed of cream-colored 
Tavernelle marble, the superstructure is of 
marhle brick. the structural features 
being steel and reinforced concrete. 


and 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STRUCTURE. 
interior—walls, floors, stejs, 
etc.—is finished in Italian marble and mio- 
saic tiling. Office floors are of concrete, 
covered with oak surfacing, while the cor 
ridors have white tiled floors, with white 
Italian marble wainscoting four feet high. 
Rooms are finished in quartered oak, natu- 
ral wood finish. Plumbing, heating and air- 
ing for tights and fang are all of the very 
latest and best designs and construction, 
while electric elevators running day and 
night, and accommodating both passengers 
and freight, give easy access to all floors. 


The entire 


Tur Banxine Rooms. 


From the imposing entrance, to the main 
banking-rooms and all through the separate 
departments, an air of solidity, taste and 
elegance pervades the new structure. In ar- 
rangement and furnishing the space pro- 
vided both for the public and the officers 
and employees of the bank is ample, well 
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NATIONAL BANK, JACKS 


VILLE, FLA. 


PRESIDENT 
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ranged and equipped in a way that offers 
: maximum of comfert, attractiveness and 
convenience, 


Vavcutr and Sare Equipment. 


lhree large separate vaults on the main : oe —— 


floor furnish ample room for the safe cus- 
tody of money and securities, and in addi- 
tion there is a capacious book vault, as well 
is a stationery vault, and directly under- 
neath the main vaults are other vaults for 
storing packages, silverware, ete. There are 
14 safe-deposit boxes in the main vault. 





MAIN LOBBY 


Bank of Arcadia and the State Bank of 
Arcadia, both of which institutions he has 
served as president, and being also one of 
the incorporators of the American National 
Bank of Tampa. He is at the present time 
president of the Pioneer Bank of West Palm 
Beach. Though only forty-three years of 
age he has built up a solid reputation as 
one of the successful bankers of the South. 

William B. Sadler, active vice-president, 
was one of the organizers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cartersville, Ga., and later 
was manager of the Elberton (Ga.) Loan 
and Savings Bank. He went to Florida in 
1896 and was subsequently appointed assist- 
ant State Auditor, serving in this capacity 





C. W. Henpiey faa 
CASHIER HEARD NATIONAL BANK, JACKSON- 6. i ‘ 


VILLE, FLA, 


In point of safety and finishing the vault 
equipment is one of the strong features of 
Heard National's new home. | 
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Tur Hearp Nationat Bank. ai 


\lthough, as above stated, this bank is 
t yet two years old, having opened for 
siness February 3, 1912, its success is not 
ie to any phenomenal cause, but has re- 
lted from the careful, energetic manage- 
ent of men having wide banking experi- 
nce, 
\t the head of the bank is J. J. Heard, 
ho has been actively engaged in banking . 2 
Florida for the last twelve vears, being 
e of the organizers of the First National OFFICERS’ SECTION 
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until 1909, when he was appointed State 
Bank Examiner, resigning this position in 
September, 1911, to become actively asso- 
ciated with the Heard National Bank. 

J. Gordon Boyd, vice-president, has had 
a business training which began with boy- 
hood. He was one of the organizers of the 
State Bank of Bartow, Fla., and was presi- 
dent of the Polk County National Bank of 
that place from 1905 to 1909, when he re- 
moved to Jacksonville. He is still vice- 
president of the Polk County National and 
was one of its organizers, and likewise as- 
sisted in organizing banks at Fort Meade 
and Winter Haven. 

Clarence W. Hendley, cashier, was for- 
merly with the Bradstreet Company at 
Richmond and Tampa, and later was super- 
intendent of the company’s Jacksonville of- 
fice, resigning this position September 15, 
1911, to enter the Heard National Bank. 

Those active in the bank’s management 
are men of wide and successful experience 
in general business as well as in banking. 

The Heard National Bank has a large 
capital equipment, thus providing for 
adequately safeguarding its deposits and for 
efficiently serving the banking needs of those 
who deal with it. The capital is $1,000,000 
and the surplus, $250,000. 

Besides having all the advantages which 
a modern building can bestow, the bank di- 
vides its business broadly into commercial, 
savings, ladies’ department, safe-deposit and 
storage, thus offering every facility within 
the line of banking service. ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
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First National Bank, White River 
Junction, Vermont 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WIHILITE 


XTENSIVE alterations recently made 
in the building of the First National 
Bank of White River Junction, Ver- 
mont, give to this institution a home in 
keeping with the bank’s past progress and 
its excellent outlook for future growth. 
The improvements begin with the street 
entrance door of wrought iron with open 
grill work panels, frame work of like ma- 
terial, and surmounted by a semi-circular 
wrought iron transom window in_ grill 
work and of pure Colonial architecture. 
(he entire entrance equipment is painted 
1 bronze green, and the bronze signs out- 
le the door are lighted from above by 
issive wrought-iron lanterns, each having 
«kets for three electric lamps. 
The entrance door opens into a spacious 
stibule, which has a mosaic tile floor 
ith decorative border, and a marble 
vainscot. The walls above the wainscot, 
nd the ceiling, are painted in French grey, 
nd the whole made pleasing to the sight 
y harmony of shade and proportion. The 
foors opening off the vestibule into the 
inking room proper are bronze covered, 
ind beautiful in construction and design. 
Passing through the inner vestibule door, 





RIVER JUNCTION, VERMONT 


the public room, or lobby, of the bank is 
entered. Here a ceramic mosaic tile floor 
in silver grey, with occasional blocks of 
contrasting color, has been laid, a wainscot 
of Botticino marble, with base of verde 
antique has been built, new public writing 
desks, each of a heavy plate glass, have 
been installed, and every convenience for 
the transaction of business established. 

To the right of the public lobby is the 
cashier’s room, and communication there- 
with is immediate and in every respect con- 
venient. While the equipment of the rooms 
is extensive and complete, all has been 
made subservient to convenience of patrons 
and officials, and the expeditious transac- 
tion of business. 

The cashier's room is flanked by a marble 
wainscot, and is set with plate glass win- 
dows on the South Main street side. Access 
to all other apartments of the bank is 
directed from the cashier's room. 

The counter, or screen, with its various 
windows for the different departments, ex~ 
tends across the interior from the cashier's 
office to the main corridor, and is in direct 
view as the public lobby is entered. 

The front is of Botticino marble with 
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VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 


verde antique base, and the back of quarter- — wickets. The different windows, counting 
sawed oak finished in the natural wood, from left to right, comprehend those for 
with carved oak panels for the several the safe deposit and savings departments, 
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BANKING ROOM SILOWING ENTRANCE TO CASHIER'S OFFICE 
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receiving and paying tellers, of the national 
bank: and one for the Inter-State Trust 
Company. All the wickets are in solid 
bronze, the panels on either side being 
flanked by plate glass, while in the inter- 
mediate spaces are larger plate glass win- 
dows with decorative borders. 

Extending from the east side of the public 
lobby is a corridor, running along the en- 
tire depth of the building. Entering this 
corridor, one sees to the right a beautiful 
vet massive bronze door entirely of lattice 


the corridor from every department of the 
bank. From off the corridor is the spacious 
and commodious directors’ room with its 
colonial design in finish and furnishings. 
This room has a massive open beam work 
ceiling of quarter-sawed oak, and all its fur- 
niture is of this wood. The present improve- 
ments of the banking room include a_re- 
painting of the walls of this apartment in 
a French grey—the predominant shade of 
all the painting and decorating in the bank. 

An important feature of the recent work 





EIRECTORS’ ROOM 


work. This dovr opens into the general 
working space of the bank. Just beyond 


{ on the same side of the corridor are 
oths where patrons can examine their 
fe deposit papers and documents in se- 
usion, while other booths are equipped 
th telephones. Writing desks are placed 
convenient points along the corridors for 
lie use. At the further end of the cor- 
lor is a toilet room that has been given 
entire new equipment, its floor being 
id in tile, with a Wainscot of ivory white 
ne. 
The floor of the passage for its entire 
gth has been laid in tile, with a base on 
“+ side of verde antique, or Swanton 
role, 
Direct intercommunication is had with 


is an entirely new installation of electric 
light fixtures. Those placed in the diree- 
tors’ room represent the latest and most 
artistic designs in work of this kind. The 
lighting of the public lobby, working space 
and corridor is semi-indirect in character- 
a system of great efficiency as well as of 
recent introduction. Twelve large fixtures 
of statuary bronze, each containing four 
lamps, are used for ceiling lights. They 
are circular in shape and bound with a 
wreath of raised flowers and ferns, with 
bases of alabaster glass, which conceals the 
lamps inside and furnishes an even and 
mellow light. 

The new outside windows were placed on 
the South Main street side of the building 
and these afford much additional light. 
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THE VAULT 


Ample light for the working force is sup- 
plied by a special reflector system on the 
inside of the screen, and by the usual in- 
dividual desk lamps. 

All the work incident to the changes 
made was done under one contract with 
the Bankers Building Bureau of New York 
city. 

The Bankers Electric Protection System 
of protecting the vault by means of an 
electric door connecting with out-door alarm 
gong has been installed to guard against 
attacks upon the bank at night, while nu- 
merous push-buttons in various parts of 
the bank afford protection against daylight 
hold-ups. 


ORGANIZATION AND ProGress or THE Bank. 


The bank was organized in 1886 by John 
I. Bacon, who had been cashier of the 
National Bank of Orange County, at Chel- 
sea, Vt. In organizing the new bank Mr. 
Bacon had the active codperation of a 
number of local business men. George W. 
Smith became the first president and George 
W. Gates the first vice-president. 

It was perceived by those who founded 
the bank that the location was a favorable 
one, and their judgment has been fully veri- 
fied. White River Junction is situated at 


the confluence of the Connecticut and 
White rivers, has railroads converging from 
several directions, and has _ successful 
wholesale and jobbing houses in the grocery, 
paper, confectionery, drug, jewelry and 
other lines. 

The bank has had a_ very satisfactory 
growth. Besides paying «a fair dividend 
each year on its capital of $100,v00, the 
sum of $35,000 has been accumulated as a 
surplus fund for the better protection of 
depositors. Deposits are about $1,500,000. 

At first the bank did a commercial busi- 
ness only, but in 1891 a savings depart- 
ment was opened, and it was successful 
from the start, the deposits in this depart- 
ment now exceeding $1,000,000. 

On April 22, 1912, the Int@r-State Trust 
Company was incorporated under the laws 
of Vermont, its ownership and manage- 
ment being the same as that of the First 
National Bank, with which it is domiciled. 
The incorporation of this institution enables 
the bank to extend to its patrons the com- 
plete facilities of a modern trust company. 

Directors and officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank are: 

Directors—William A. Barron, treasurer 
Barron, Merrill & Barron Co.. Crawford 
House, N. H.; Howard J. Miller, presi- 
dent Miller Automobile Co., dealer in wool, 
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furs and lumber, Evarts, Vt.; James W. 
Pattee, dealer in coal, wood and ice, Enfield, 
N. H.; William W. Russell, cashier; Robert 
E. Smith, of Smith & Son, wholesale con- 
fectioners, president Vermont Baking 
Co.: Leonard D. Wheeler, of Wheeler 
Bros. Co., clothing merchants, treasurer 
Ottaquechee Woolen Co.; Arthur G. Whit- 
ham, of Tarbell & Whitham, attorneys-at- 
law and insurance, South Royalton, Vt. 

Officers—Robert E. Smith, president; 
James W. Pattee, vice-president; William 
W. Russell, cashier. 

Directors of the Inter-State Trust Com- 


~] 


wo 


pany are: Robert E. Smith, president; Leon- 
ard D. Wheeler, vice-president; Howard J. 
Miller, Arthur G. Whitham, and Wm. W. 
Russell, secretary and treasurer. 

In connection with the important im- 
provements in the bank’s quarters referred 
to above, it is interesting to note that the 
bank commenced business in Smith & Sons’ 
Block in 1886. In 1890 a new building was 
erected to which an addition was made in 
1901. With the recent improvements the 
First National Bank and the Inter-State 
Trust Company are exceptionally well 
housed. 


A Big Banking Trust 


PEAKING before the Union 
League Club of Chicago a short 
while ago George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, had 
this to say of the Glass-Owen bill: 

“If I were selfish I now would be 
advocating the passage of the currency 
hill written by the present administra- 
tion. I ean see where it would work 
out to inerease my profits. The in- 
crease in our bank alone would amount 
to several hundred thousands of dollars 
annually. 

“But I am opposed to it because it 
is not fair to the small bankers and 
such profits would have to come from 
them and from the general public ulti- 
mately. And what would that tempo- 
rary advantage amount to? Any re- 
form that is not just and fair neces- 
sarily will be re-reformed in a_ short 
space of time. 

“With the enforcement of this pro- 
posed law providing for a sudden de- 
cntralization of the reserve money of 

nation the whole system of credits 
| banking will be disordered. Where 

you men going to make your loans? 
© you think that the banks can keep 
liscounting your paper with the Fed- 
‘al banks? 
“And those men at Washington ar- 
en-us as a class. They would put 


best interests of the people. No class 
of people has served the people so well 
and so cheaply as the bankers. 

“The people have demanded no cen- 
sorship of the banks. That originated 
in the minds of a few politicians in 
Washington. As a matter of fact, I 
have fotind that generally the people 
have shown little interest in the cur- 
rency problem. 

“Now, why is that lack of interest? 
It is because they have been served so 
well. You men have no trouble in 
credits and consequently you have given 
the currency question little thought. 
But the bankers themselves realize the 
need of a reformed system. 

“This country has forty-one per 
cent. of the banking power of the 
world and yet we are the laughing 
stock of the world with our panies and 
financial crises. But in this plan of 
reform they are planning a $10,000,- 
000,000 trust in restraint of competi- 
tion. It is a trust that would make 
the steel combine look like a pigmy. 

“All I ask of you men is that you 
give this question attention. |What- 
ever your opinion might be and what- 
ever you might tell your representative 
at Washington, I would like to have it 
generally known that we, the bankers, 
are acting unselfishly and patriotically 


» in the light of fighting against the in this fight.” 








The J. G. White Companies 


-* important development has taken 

place during the past year by 
the decision of the directors of J. G. 
White & Company, Incorporated, 43 
Exchange place, New York, to sepa- 


dress as the parent company. ‘T| 
result has been to widen the influ 
of these companies and increase the 
general efficiency of their operations. 
J. G. White & Company, Incorpo- 





rate the three major departments of 
that company. 
poration and 


Under separate incor- 
independent 
ment, there has been organized The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
and The J. G. White Management 
Corporation with offices at the same ad- 


mo 


ans Res 
manage 


THLITE 


rated, continues, as formerly, a finan- 
cing and owning company in the gen 
eral field of engineering and_ public 
utility 
twenty vears it has suecessfully earri 1 
out important developments in | 

United States, Canada, South and Cen- 


: _ “oe 
enterprise. For more. than 
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tra! America, Australia, Cuba, Porto 
Rico. the Philippine Islands, Holland, 
Franee, Italy and India, and has 
demonstrated the advantage resulting 
from close association between engi- 
necrs and bankers in the successful 
completion of properties involving all 
classes of steam and electric railways, 
electric light and power plants, trans- 
mission and distributing systems, build- 
ing construction, water power develop- 
ment, irrigation and drainage works, 
harbor works, water works and gas 
lighting and industrial plants. The 
new companies have acquired the good 
will, the business in hand, contracts, 
the organization and equipment of the 
engineering, construction and manage- 
ment departments respectively of the 
parent company. 

The J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration is now engaged on most im- 
portant valuation and appraisal work 
of steam railroad properties, electric 
railroad and other public utility com- 
panies now in operation. The mem- 
bers of the staff and its several de- 
partments are engaged on eight water 
power developments aggregating a 
total of 150.000 horse power. Its 
Construction Department is building 
eight sending and receiving stations 
for the Marconi Wireless Company in 
the Sandwich Islands, California and 
New Jersey. These stations are the 
most powerful ever constructed for 
wircless transmission, and are the first 
of a series of stations which will en- 
circle the globe. In addition to this 
n 


inerous contracts are being carried 
on in different parts of the world. 
Che J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration renders services of supervision 
administration of public service 
| industrial corporations; also act- 
as operating manager or consulting 
rating manager, for all public util- 
properties. It is now operating 
perties in Manila, the Philippines, 
‘aragua, and forty-eight properties 
he United States. 
(he great success of these organi- 
us is largely contributed to by the 
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COMPANIES 








coéperation and assistance of  engi- 
neering specialists preéminent in their 
particular field and conversant with 
the latest and most improved engineer- 
ing practice on both sides of the At- 
lantic. A corps of experts working to- 
gether on a project brings into it the 
best of engineering design and mate- 
rial, while long familiarity with devel- 
opments under varied geographical and 
climatic conditions renders them espe- 
cially competent in determining the 
most suitable and economical type of 
construction. 

While among the successes of the 
company that are of international in- 
terest is their work in the Philippine 
Islands, where they were pioneers of 
industrial development, a résume of 
their achievements would include sim- 
ilar work in all parts of the world. 
Their relations with American and 
European bankers give them a_ position 
of international importance as_finan- 
ciers. 

At the head of this great construct- 
ive organization with its world-wide 
ramifications is Mr. J. G. White, 
who was born’ in Pennsylvania 
about fifty years ago, and is the 
son of a Presbyterian minister. 
He was thoroughly educated at 
the Pennsylvania State College, at Le- 
high and Cornell, winning his degree 
of Ph. D., and for a time was an in- 
structor in physics at the University 
of Nebraska. Having made a fortu- 
nate real estate investment, he was en- 
abled out of the profit to purchase an 
interest in the Western Engineering 
Company in 1887. When this com- - 
pany was bought out by the Edison 
United Manufacturing Companf, Mr. 
White came to New York as head of 
the department of electrical railway in- 
stallation. He met with such extraor- 
dinary success that in 1890 he decided 
to withdraw from the company named 
to establish the firm of J. G. White 
& Company, which with its allied or- 
ganizations has now grown to be one of 
the greatest and most successful engi- 
neering companies of the world. 












Important Hydro-Electric Plant 


\ 7 HILE travelling through — the 

Sierra) Nevadas, Mr. A. G. 
Wishon was impressed with the source 
of the Tule River in California as a 
water-power site of wonderful possi- 
bilities, and in the latter part of 1902 
he made the necessary filings and chose 
the location of a power house at a 
point at the base of the mountain 
where the Nelson Branch and the Main 
or Doyle Branch of the river named 
unite. 

The selection of this site made it 
possible to drive tunnel lines through 
opposite sides of the mountain range 
separating the streams and to bring 
the water from each side to the top of 
the ridge, where the two tunnels would 
unite, and the combined heads dropped 
with enormous force through a pressure 
pipe into the generating machines 





below. 
Tue Previminary Work. 

Necessarily, in a work of this char- 
acter, much preliminary work had _ to 
be done. Rights of way for roads, con- 
duits and pole lines had to be secured, 
and in one case the only way to get 
across a ranch was to buy it. The com- 
pany bought the ranch and immediate- 
ly sold it for the price paid, retaining 
the right of way across the property. 
Since the construction of the powe: 
plant the value of the — ranch 
has largely inereased, owing chiefly 
to the development of new — in- 
dustries. Permits also had to be 
obtained from the United States Forest 
Service; and pending their issue roads 
were built up the main river to the 
Forks, now the place where the power 
house is located. The Doyle Ranch, 
which has a splendid apple-orchard, 
a famous soda spring and several mil- 








lion feet of pine timber, was purchased 





and a sawmill established for cutting 
the lumber necessary to tunnel con- 
‘ ih, EXCAVATION FOR THE PENSTOCK FROM TIil 
struction, cement forms, camp houses, OF PIPE LINE HILL To THE POWER-HOl 
bridges, ete. It should be noted, in SITE AT BASE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
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CON CRETHI INTAKE DITCHIL LEADING TO UPPER 
END OF TUNNEL NO, 1 


passing, that with the completion of 


the power plant the Doyle Ranch 
passes to the ownership of a country 
club. It is admitted to be an ideal 
spot for such use. Situated at an ele- 
vation of 4,100 feet, with splendid 
scenery, and excellent hunting and fish- 
ing near by, it will undoubtedly become 
popular resort. 
One of the most serious problems 
countered in the early stages of the 
ork was the building of a good wagon 
id on grades that would permit of the 
‘“ansportation of supplies and of heavy 
iwhinery to be installed in the power 
ouse—single pieces of the machinery 
cighing about fifteen tons. About 
venty miles of road were built at a 
st of many thousands of dollars. The 
id construction—as well as the build- 
x of about eight miles of conduit, 
arly all of which is tunnel through 
id rock—was entrusted to Mr. D. L. 
shon, who also did practically all the 
rveving in connection with the road 
d the plant. 
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Not only was it necessary to con 
struct wagon roads, as above stated, but 
railway building was also essential. 
Early in 1908, when the road work 
began, the nearest railroad point was 
Porterville—twenty-six miles distant 
from the power-house site. In 1912 a 
branch railroad was built from Porter- 
ville to Springville, reducing the wagon 
haul for heavy machinery and piping to 
eight miles, thus effecting a large sav- 


* ing in the total cost of construction. 


Pack trails, over which powder, tools, 
supplies and some machinery were car- 
ried on the backs of mules, were also 
built as a part of the preliminary work. 


Stow Progress at Il irsv. 


It was a difficult undertaking to 
transport supplies over long and dan- 
gerous trails in the primitive method 
which was the only one that could be 
employed. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties and even dangers encountered, 
the work was free from serious acci- 
dent. One winter, however, a horse 
laden with two fat porkers lost its foot- 
ing on the slippery trail and plunged 
several hundred feet below, being killed 
instantly. The pigs lighted on a snow- 





PART OF THE EXECUTIVE FORCE HANDLING THE 
WORK AT CAMP NO. 4. 
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MULES CARRYING DYNAMITE, PIPE AND STEEI 


bank and were little the worse for their 
sudden fall. 

After the necessary surveys to de- 
termine the physical conditions at vari- 
ous heads, a pressure of 1,550 feet was 
decided on as being the most practi- 
cable, the conduit lines were staked out 
and work was begun on driving nearly 
seven miles of tunnel through granite 


and along almost inaccessible moun- 
tain sides. 

The work of tunnel building began in 
a small way, as only two men can work 
in each tunnel head at one time. It 
was not until 1912 that machine drills 
were installed—the first work having 
been done by hand drilling—and since 
then work has gone on night and day, 





HMEADWORKS OF TILE TULE RIVER PLANT, SHOWING AT THE LEFT HEADGATE 
THE 


FLOW INTO THE DITCH, AND ON 


CON TROLLING 


RIGHT THE OVERFLOW TWEADGATE 


AND CONCRETE SPILLWAY 
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an average force of about 250 men be- 


employed. In June, 1912, orders 


ing 
were given for rushing the work. 


Twelve of the twenty-six tunnels had 
heen completed. The top of Pipe Line 
Hill was to be the center of activity in 
the work vet to be done. It was on the 
pinnacle of a ridge 1,550 feet above the 
river. To further the work it 
necessary to build a road up the moun- 
tain side connecting with the main road 
on the opposite side of the river. 

This road had to start at the river's 
edge and, to gain the height of 1,550 
feet, find a way around the gullies and 
hills of the approach most advanta- 
geous for the climb up the steep moun- 
tain. To do this meant the building 
of two and one-half miles of road. And 
it was read building of the hardest 
type. A grade of ten per cent. with 


was 
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LOOKING THROUGH TUNNEL NO. Ll, WiticH 1s 
1900 FEET LONG, DRIVEN STRAIGHT THROUGIL 
A MOUNTAIN OF SOLID GRANITE. THE 
WHITE SPOT IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
ARCH 1S THE PORTAL AND REFLEC- 

TION AT THE OPPOSITE END 


one pitch of twelve and one-half per 
cent., was maintained. Two very 
graceful curves were engineered before 
the real work of climbing was begun. 
These curves have been named the 
Hairpin Turn and the Horseshoe Bend. 
In order to make the climb up the 
mountain, three switchbacks were built. 
The construction of this part of the 
read is unique. It affords a scenic ef- 
fect that can be equaled in but few 
places in the country. The road itself 
as viewed from the opposite side is a 
remarkable sight. The character of the 
switchbacks has earned a name for each 
of them. The first one is called “The 


Turntable” because of the fact that 
the complete turn is made before the 
ascending road is again gained. The 


second turn is “The Figure Eight,” the 
road crossing itself in such a manner. 
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The “The O. the 


road making a complete cirele and thus 


upper.xnost turn is 
continuing on its way at the same point 


where the deflection began—a_ striking 
example of the read builder's art. This 
road up the mountain side has attracted 
day. 


over it 


and some 


travel 


widespread attention 
when the conditions for 
ire more favorable, it will undoubtedly 
become one of the mest popular scenic 


drives ia the valley. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE CoNstTRUC- 
TION Work. 


sk OO! 


Work on the tunnels was greatly fa- 
cilitated by the use of electricity, which 
Mo- 


concrete 


Was ¢ uploved wherever possible. 
installed on the 
rock crushers, in the blacksmith 


tors were 
mixers, 
shop. ete., and electric lighting widely 
used. 

With the introduction of the electric 
drill Tunnel 11 was completed. 
driven through 1,900 feet of solid gran- 
ite and is as straight as engineering 
skill can make it. The tunneling crews 


It was 
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HOME-MADE TRACTION ENGINE FOR HAULING 
CEMENT AND CONCRETE THROUGIL THI 
TUNNEL LINE 
worked from each end and when the 


them to meet it was 


holes did not 


time cane for 
found that the 
an ineh. 


vary by 
Compressed air drills were used: in 
several of the tunnels, the compressor 
plant being driven by an electric motor. 


Some Frarures or THE Work. 


The feature of reservoir storage has 
been eliminated in the new plant, the 
water being run directly frem the river 
to the forebay at the head of the pres 
sure pipe line where a sufficient storage 


capacity has keen provided — for 
fluctuations of the load over short 
periods. The surplus water will be 
returned to the river) over a_ spill 


the right of the pipe line 


diteh on th 


wav at 
There 
line and the less of 
from debris going through the tunne! 
minimum. 


will be no open 


water and troubl 


will be reduced to a 
The dimensions of all tunnel exeay 

tions. except Tunnels 25 and 26, wer 

four by seven feet, so as to permit con 


ereting and cementing. When finish 
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the interior measurement is three by six 
fect. The walls extend to a perpen- 
dicular height of four feet six inches, 
and are finished with a true arch, bring- 
ing the height of the tunnel to six feet. 

lhe power-house floor will be about 
seventeen feet above mean low water. 
The building will be forty feet six 
inches in width, sixty-five feet four 
inches in length and thirty-three fect 
from floor to eaves. It will ke con- 
structed of steel and concrete. A large 
glazed area of the walls will afford 
ample light and ventilation. 

The machinery installation will con- 
sist of two 8,000 k. v. a. 2,800-volt, 
sixty-evele three-phase alternating cur- 
rent generators each direct connected to 
a 5.000 horse-power impulse or tan- 
gential water wheel, and will operate at 
100 r. p. m. Each unit will be self 
contained with an overhung direct con- 
nected exciter, each exciter being of 
sufficient capacity to excite both gener- 
ating units. 

The transformer equipment will con- 
sist of three 2,000 k. v. a. single phase 
water cooled transformers, rated at 
2.300-69.000 volts, Y connected, with 
one similar unit in reserve. Due to the 
characteristics of the water in the 
Dovle Branch, it was necessary to ar- 
range for cooling these machines by 
circulating the oil, the reverse of the 
usual procedure. 

The electrical switching and control 
equipment will be similar in design to 
that already standardized by the com- 
pany and will include 60,000 volt elec- 
trolytie lightning arrestors. One out- 
going 60,000 volt circuit will be 
equipped at present, provision being 

ade for a second circuit if it should 

ome desirable to add this at a later 
te. The  power-house equipment 

»n penstock to tail race and outgoing 
ireuits will be furnished by the Allis- 

timers Manufacturing Company of 
\ilwaukee. 

Che construction work of the Tule 

ver plant was divided into two sec- 

ms. the driving of the tunnel lines 

d the building of the pipe line and 

ower house. The tunnel line is under 


the supervision of Mr. D. L. Wishon. 
The other section of the work is in 
charge of the J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corporation, whose responsibilities 
begin at the point where the tunnel 
ends. The excavations for the penstock 
and the power-house site were made by 
them. A well-equipped camp, inelud- 





CONCRETE MIXER AND ROCK CRUSHER PLANT AT 
THE LOWER END OF TUNNEL No, 12 


ing permanent cottages of modern de- 
sign which are to be occupied by the 
power-house operators when the plant 
is placed in operation, has been estab- 
lished at the forks of the river. Mr. 
Kermack has been in charge of the 
work: at this point for the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation, Mr. Hewins 
being the supervising engineer. 

The power house will be tied in with 
the distribution system of the San Joa- 
quin Light and Power Corporation at 
Strathmore, where a switching station 
has been installed on the east side of 
the 60,000 volt loop around the San 
Joaquin Valley. 
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Before the first of the year the Tule 
River plant will be aiding in the work 
of supplying electricity for the great 
system of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation. It is second to 
none in type of construction and is ex- 
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pected to operate with the very hig!) «| 
degree of efficiency. The satisfac 
completion of the work is a source: 
great satisfaction, representing as it 
does, the realization of plans of its 
originators laid many years ago. 
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Vault Materials and Construction 


HE present is unquestionably an era 

of bank building. Never before 
did the banks seem to realize as now 
the value of a good building as a prac- 
tical form of productive advertising. 
They are putting up structures that for 
magnificence outdo every other form ot 
architecture. 

In all these new edifices the vaalt is 
one of the most important as well as one 
of the most costly features. And too 
often it is the one to which insufficient 
attention is paid. The banker who re- 
lies on the time-honored maxims of the 
past regarding vault construction, and 
fails to take note that the burglar’s 
“art” has advanced, will not get ade- 
quate protection even with a large out- 
lay of money. 

A vault is the most lasting form of 
a bank’s equipment. It ought to be 
built to outlast the assaults of fire, flood 
and earthquakes and to defy attacks 
from burglars or mobs. 

To effect vault 
that does not do this is but a poor re- 
two things are essential: proper 


these ends—and a 
liance 
materials and a competent vault engi- 
neer. Each manufacturer of vault ma- 
terials will proclaim the superiority of 
his own wares, and these claims must 
be tested and weighed before a decision 


is reached. The general architects 
may lack the expert knowledge that 


would enable them to do the vault work 
satisfactorily, and they may not even 


know which vault engineers are the 
most capable. They may also, in the 
endeavor to keep down the total cost, 
minimize the importance of the vault 
work. Of course, the better bank 
architects, and more particularly those 
who specialize in this line, will do none 
of these things, and their advice may 
be relied on. But the possibility that 
the architect may unconsciously or in- 
tentionally err in this direction makes 
it incumbent upon the banker to use 
the utmost precautions in selecting an 
engineer who will see to it that the best 
materials and the best form of 
struction are employed. Even with this 
precaution, sure judgment is not always 
easy. The vault engineer’s claims will 
have to be examined. One pretty good 
test is not merely to rely on what he 


col- 


says he can do, but to scrutinize the 
work he has actually done. If it be 
found that he built of the 
large vaults for the largest and most 


has many 
modern bank buildings, this will be in 
his favor. But the work itself should 
be carefully examined in all details. 
Bank vaults are built to last, 
are costly. They are held out to the 
public as offering a maximum of safety. 
These tacts render their 
struction of immense importance, to say 
nothing of the direct losses that ma 
be incurred by the banks and the publi 
if they are not so constructed. 


and 


proper col 
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Laws Regulating Safe Deposit 
Companies 


A* examination of the laws of the 
4% various States relating to safe- 
deposit companies discloses the fact 
that the special statutes governing 
these organizations are not numerous. 
Of course, there 4re many general laws 
to which they are subject. The fune- 
tions of these companies are simple 
enough, vet often nice questions arise 
outside of the statutory provisions and 
which the courts are called on to de- 
cide. It is hoped later on to collate a 
number of these decisions in a form that 
will prove useful to the many banks 
and trust companies that are conduct- 
ing a safe-deposit business. 


Sources of New Business 


ANY opportunities of obtaining 

business present themselves every 
day. Persons to whom bonds, stocks, 
insurance policies and deeds are being 
issued constitute an obvious class from 
whom safe-deposit patronage may be 
derived. If the reminder of the desira- 
bility of having such tokens of value 
adequately cared for could be delicately 
addressed to the prospective customer 
at the right time, his patronage might 
be secured in many cases. Often it may 
be practicable to make arrangements 
with the issuers of securities, policies, 
ete. to present this form of advertis- 
ing unobtrusively. 


Safes in a Conspicuous Place 


YATHILE it is the custom of city 

banks generally to have their 

fes and vaults either in the rear of 

building or in the basement, there 

inany country banks that put their 

s in the most conspicuous place in 
bank. 


bv putting a safe in the front win- 


dow a double purpose is served: The 
bank proclaims to all passers-by that it 
has a safe and it is also in a position 
where attacks made upon it are most 
liable to attract attention and are, 
therefore, most difficult. 

These are advantages surely; but on 
the other hand, a safe standing before 
a window is not a particularly inviting 
object however strongly it may convey 
the idea of security. 

Banks having the larger kinds of 
safes and vaults cannot very well re- 
sort to this form of advertising. Their 
equipment is too large to be displayed 
in the window. 

In these days of electric lighting the 
vault department is by no means a 
gloomy place. With the installation of 
such profuse lighting systems, the base- 
ment may be made as cheerful in ap- 
pearance as any part of the building 
above ground, and the safe-deposit 
vault inadequately lighted is now the 
exception. 


A Central Safe Deposit 


| some of the smaller cities and 
towns the business to be done does 
not warrant each bank in installing the 
most expensive type of vault. In these 
cases, while the amount of cash or other 
things of value in the custody of any 
one bank is small, the amount held by 
all the banks is large. By pooling their 
interests, and erecting one vault of the 
most approved construction at the 
clearing-house, the banks could obtain a 
maximum of safety. 

Of course, where a bank does a large 
business, or where there is a field for 
the rental of safe-deposit boxes in con- 
siderable numbers, the economy and 
wisdom of having the best type of 
vault constructed cannot be questioned. 

But where this is not practicable for 
a single small bank it is always prac- 
ticable for the banks acting unitedly. 

The prestige which attaches to any 
bank through a dissemination of the 
knowledge that it has the very best ob- 
tainable kind of vault construction and 
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material goes far to offset the cost. On 
the other hand, 
made possible only through inadequate 


a successful burglary 


vault equipment goes far toward dam- 


bank in public estimation. 


aging a 


Valuables on the Floor 


a 


or other valuables while examining 
them, and although these are usually 


found — by returned 


‘* ’ 
renters frequently drop papers 


employees and 


to their owners, they mav _ lie 
on the floor for some time un- 
seen and possibly in some cases be 


found and kept by someone not entitled 
to them. 

In some modern safe-deposit estab- 
lishments, the rooms for the use of cus- 
tomers are not only lighted from above, 
but are automatically illuminated from 
below with the opening of the doors, 
thus revealing sharply all parts of the 
the 
This not only results very frequently 


floor, even the corners of room. 
in finding valuable papers or articles 
that might remain undiscovered on the 
iivor for some time, but is a comfort- 
ing reassurance to patrons that every 
possible precaution is taken for safe- 
guarding their valuables. 


Remedy for Non-Payment of 
Rent 


NE of 


confronting safe-deposit managers 


the troubleseme problems 


‘rises from the necessity of having to 


deal with delinquent safe and box 
renters. In New York the following 


remedy is prescribed by statute: 

“If the 
any safe or box in the vaults of any 
such corporation shall not have been 
paid for three years, it may, at the ex- 
piration thereof, cause to be sent to the 


amount due for the use of 


person in whose name such safe or box 
stands on its books a notice in writing 
in a securely closed postpaid registered 
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such 


letter. directed to 
post office address as recorded upon | 


person at 


books of the corporation, 
that if the 
due for the use of 


notif vi 
amount the 
such safe or box 


not paid within sixty days 


such person 
from t 
date of such notice, the corporation w 
then 
opened in the presence of its president 


cause such safe or box to | 
or secretary or treasurer, and of a n 
tary public not an officer or in the en 
ploy of the corporation, and the con- 
tents therof, if any, to be sealed up by 
such notary public in a package, upon 
which such notary public shall distinet- 
ly mark the name and address of the 
person in whose name such safe or box 
stands upon the books of the corpora- 
tion. and the estimated value thereof; 
and the package so sealed and_ ad- 
dressed, when marked for identification 
by such notary public, will be placed by 
such notary public in one of the gen- 
eral safes or boxes of the corporation. 
“Upon the expiration of sixty days 
from the date of mailing such notice as 
aforesaid, and the failure of the person 
in whose name such safe or box stands 
on the books of the corporation to pay 
the amount due for the use thereof in 
full up to the date of such notice, the 
corporation may in the presence of a 
notary public and of its president or 
secretary or treasurer, cause such safe 
or box to be opened, and the contents 
thereof, if removed and 
sealed up by such notary public in a 
package, upon which such notary pub- 
lie shall distinctly mark the name of 
the person in whose name such safe or 
hox and its estimated value stood on the 
books of the corporation and when such 


any, to be 


package has been marked for identifica- 
tion by such notary public, it shall, in 
the presence of the president or scere- 
tary or treasurer of the corporation, he 
placed by such notary public in one of 
the general safes or boxes of the cor- 
poration, and the proceedings of such 
notary public shall be fully set out by 
him in his own proper handwriting and 
under his official seal, in a book to be 
kept by the that 


purpose.” 


corporation for 
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Investment Bankers Association of 


America 


Second Annual Convention at Chicago 


if seeond annual convention of 
T the Investment Bankers <Associ- 
ation of America was held at Chicago. 
October 29-30, and was numerously at- 
tended by representatives of many of 
the leading investment banking houses 
of the country. George B. Caldwell, 
president of the association, and vice- 
president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago. presided. In addition to hearing 
a number of interesting reports of ofk- 
cers and committees, as well as care- 
fully-prepared addresses by severai 
members, the convention was favored 
by speeches or papers fron Mr. Van- 
derlip of New York, Mr. Reynolds of 
Chicago and Mr. Hill of St. Paul. 

Secretary Frederick R. Fenton re- 
ported that since the first annual con- 
vention there had been one hundred and 
ten additions to the membership. and 
that the total net membership on Oc- 
tober 15 was 387. 

Treasurer C. T. Williams reported 
that up to and including October 15. 
the receipts, including membership dues 
and interest due on the account, aggre- 
gated $34,128.09, which comprises 
¥10.617.00 carried over from last re- 
port. while the expenditures amounted 
to *17.423.49, leaving in the hands of 
the treasurer $16,804.60, which in- 
cludes the $100 fund deposited with 
the sceretary in Chicago. 


RESIDENT CALDWELL’s ADDREss. 


\latters of interest to bankers gen- 


er were dealt with in President 
( vell’s annual address. He _ re- 
fered to the large mortgage indebted- 
ness which some of the leading rail- 
ro were arranging to meet. their 
tir ial requirements, and closed his 


s as follows: 


lly, let me close by saying there 
0 be looming up a problem new to 


us all. That is, whether idealism will not 
at times like the present need realistic 
vision. It is a period of recasting of gov- 
ernmental attitude toward the makeup of 
the modern device called the corporation. 
There is said to be a demand on the part 
of the “little people’ or majority of 
voters for emancipation from the misuse 
of corporate ‘power. [f the conception be 
no broader than this mere statement, the ap- 
parently inevitable outcome will be the 
crippling, not the beneficent repairing of 
the machine. For the past two years, the 
course of the security market simply re- 
flects the disgust of capital because the ad- 
ministration of both Taft and Wilson 
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VICE-PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, 
ILL, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT INVESTMENT 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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gone so 


determined to irritate regulate 
This agitation has far 
that our) government at Washington is 
almost certain to be on the side of 
the market. No one here believes Atchison 
common is selling at ninety about 
one-half of its mileage is in a section where 
Like all other good 


seemed 
business, 


bear 
because 


the corn crop is short. 


stocks and bonds, it is down almost to 
panic prices, because of deeper causes, 
chiefly a lack of confidence, a belief on the 


part of the investor that what we shall get 





\. B. Leaciu 


PRESIDENT A. BL LEACHE AND COMPANY, NEW 


YORK, RE-ELECTED FIRST VICE-PRESIDEN Lf IN- 
VESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
will be worse than what we have had, and 


thet the corporations, especially the rail- 
roads, will not be given in the next three 
deal. Such a conception 
the interest owned to- 


verrs a square 


ignores completely 


day by the “thrifty.” “the little people” of 
this nation in the host of small investors in 
stocks and bonds. Net the verv few rich, 
bet the great body of workers—"little 
people” savings bank depositors—will suf- 
fer most from reversion to uneconomical 
preeesses. [To am one who believes we are 


not threatened with any cataclysm that de- 
men or business, 
bankers and 
dealers in to our com- 
mercial life and our national prosperity, to 


mands the segregation of 
that it is our duty as 
credit, so necessary 


and 
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meet annually face to face and discuss t] 
questions with a view of lending aid to 
country and its business and promote « 
fidence by creating a healthy public s 
ment, 


A thoughtful address on “Investmen! 
vs. Commercial Banking’ was mad 
by Professor William A. Scott, Director 
of the Course in Commerce and Pro 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. He said in part: 

So far as the danger of confusing com 
mercial and investment banking is 
cerned, in many respects the worst of our 
banking practices still remains for discus- 


cou 


sion. I refer to the basis on which lines 
of credit for ordinary bank customers are 
established and administered. It is) cus 


tomary for a business man to arrange with 
his banker for such a line and too often in 
determining how much it = shall be, the 
hanker takes into consideration the 
total possessions, rather than the volume of 
commerce which he transacts. The line 
once determined, the customer expects that 
the bank will carry him for that 
and usually resents too inquiry 
the way in which he employs 
funds. Though the banker usvally insists 
that his evstemer’s paper shall be drawn 
for short periods of time, both expect that 
this paper will be renewed at maturity. 
Indeed both the customer and the banker 
are apt to regard the amount fixed in the 
line of credit as a part of the former's 
permanent working capital. The practice 
of demanding carefully drawn’ statements 


man’s 


amount 
into 


close 


borrow ed 


of a customer’s business is fortunately 
growing, but it is still very far from com- 
mon. The correct interpretation of thes: 
statements when they are drawn is even 


less common. 

On eccount of this practice a 
rarely knows to what extent the paper in 
his portfolios represents commercial, and to 


banker 


what extent investment processes. Until 
the test of forced liquidation actually 
comes, he does not know how laree a per 
centage of his resources are really liquid 


Under these circumstances it is not surpris 
ing that the line between 
commercial banking is frequently 
and that et frequent intervals, liquidation 
is forced throughout the country with t! 
accompaniment of business depression 

too often of commercial The fect 
that the paper of customers is drawn 1 
thirtv, sixty. ninety days, four or 
months. enables the banker to force 
liquidation process upon customers but 
fact does not protect the country fro 
the consequences of such liquidation. Ss 


} 


investment and 


erossed, 


vd 


crisis. 


+} 
+} 


rifice of property, fall in prices, comm 
cial failvres on a large seale, and a eg 
eral readjustment of commercial and 


dustrial relations, eannot thus be avoide 
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in our efforts toward banking reform, 
e conditions should be kept constantly 
mind, Genuine reform must bring 
t such conditions that a banker will 
know with practical certainty how large a 
sroportion of his total deposits are savings 
what commercial balances. He must 
be able to draw with accuracy the line be- 
tween commercial and other forms of. se- 
curities, and must know how much and 
what particular pieces of the paper in his 
possession belong to the one class and what 
to the other, 


Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
spoke on the currency bill now before 
the Senate. He thus eriticised the 
propose d note issues: 


rhe notes proposed are fiat notes. They 
have no reserve whatever provided by the 
Government, and they are to be lent with- 
out limit to a number of banks. There is 
no case in all history where a nation has 
started on an issue of fint money that the 
result has not been a complete vreakdown 
of the financial system of that country. 


George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, also objected 
to several features of the bill. He 
thought the results might be quite seri- 
ous in ease the bill if enaeted should 
not be generally accepted by the banks, 
and said on this point: 

Now, in the event this bill should be en- 
ited and omy prediction that — sufficient 
banks to make it effective would not enter 
the system should) come true, what would 
happen? 

The penalty to the national banks woula 
be the enforced liquidation of their busi- 
ness within one year. This would leave on 
the hands of the banks $730,000,000 of two 


per cent. United States bonds worth in- 
trinsically $500,000,090, but what would be 
the effeet on business ? 


1 the liquidation of a national bank, one 
of the first things necessary is for the bank 
leposit with the Treasurer of the United 
es lawful money to retire its circulating 
On June 4, 1913, the lawful money 
he 7,000 odd national banks in the coun 
t was $917,000,000, 
Vhat would) happen in’ the business 
d if those same 7,000 national banks 
to attempt to deposit say $730,000,000, 
ghty per cent. of their entire lawful 
ev, to retire their circulation, thus con- 
ting the lawful money to the extent of 
quarters of a billion dollars? 
here under the sun could the banks 
© secure that vast sum of money, and 
g to secure it, what would become of 


~ } 
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our organization of credit, anda if that 
should tail, who in the whole country would 
be immune from its blighting effect ? 


Appress or James J. HILt. 


A notable feature of the convention 
was the address by James J. Hill of 
St. Paul. He made a most careful re- 





Former Governor Frank W. Rotsins 


OF E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, BOSTON, MASS. RE- 
ELECTED SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT INVEST 
MENT BANKERS ASSOCIAT'ON 


view of the entire invest nent situation, 
and said in part: 


Less than a year’s subsistence stands be 
tween man and starvation. ‘That is the 
measure of his accumulations. Six and a 
half bushels of wheat per capita is a low 
estimate for consumption and seed. The 
97,000,000 people living, according to the 
census estimate, in the United States in 
1913: would require 630,500,000 bushels to 
keep their stomachs and fields in condition 
for a vear. That is a little less than the 
crop of 1911 and a little more than the 
crop of 1912. Subtract our total exports of 
domestic wheat and flour for the last three 
vears from our total wheat production, and 
the average surplus retained for home con 
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sumption is) less) than 600,000,000 bushels 
per annum. 

What is true of our bread supply is 
more than true of most other necessaries 
that we consume and produce. We could 
live for a few months only on our savings 
Immense as seems the total of accumulated 
wealth, most of it is not available for con- 
sumption. Even the income from it must 
be transformed into things to eat and drink 
ind wear, and tools to work with; into capi- 





Wittiam R. Compros 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. RE-ELECTED THIRD VICE PRES!I- 
DENT INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


tal for future production, without which 
not only the machinery of industry but the 
human machine itself would presently cease 
to operate, and a dead world remain the 
monument of defeat in that economic battle 
which man has waged with nature from the 
beginning. 

\ new situation confronts the country, 
is well as the dealers in investment securi 
ties and the men who must find new capi- 
tal wherewith to satisfy legitimate business 
needs, Formerly three and one-half per 
cent. in some cases, and at most four, was 
regarded a satisfactory return on a gilt- 


edged bond. Today the best issues are 
much hieher. Some first-ciass properties 


have paid six per cent. for short-time loans, 
This rise, computed on the face of the out 


standing securities of the country, repre 


a tremendous annual tax. It is refth a 
of course, not only in the higher « f 
living but in a decline of bond prices. ‘i his 


‘anges, for high-grade paper, from fo 
fifteen points, and in particular cases 


Many financial experts look for ar ly 
only “through a decline of prices unti 


interest vield on the money invested ji 


old issues approximates the increase from the 
newer bonds, which pay a higher rate of 


interest.” This, of course, is the natural 
way of working off a debauch, by the opera 
tion of natural laws. But it entails great 
hardship on millions of worthy investors, on 
savings banks, on those least deserving to 
suffer. And since, in the main, the situation 
was not created by observing economic law, 
but by its violation, it would seem not un 
reasonable to seek relief by curbing those 
qualities which have impaired credit, re 
tarded investment and demoralized legiti 
mate business by an over-issue of under- 
secured bonds, both corporate and public 

\fter all has been said, the main explana- 
tion of prevailing conditions in the bond 
market runs back to the old law of demand 


and supply. There has been too much 
spending and borrowing. The individual, 


the corporation, the municipality is no 
longer willing to pay as it goes. The future 
is mortgaged until the interest charge alone 
absorbs more current revenue than can be 
spared. This is the standing danger, the 
crowning abuse of credit, from which no 
age has been free. It has been the caust 
of every act of currency inflation, always 
aggravating the evil. Inflation by bond 
issues in excess is just as dangerous in 
practice, produces the same effects and 
ieads to the same end. Correct this and 
the troubles of the market will be relieved: 
since credit always adjusts itself auto 
matically to the public need when freed 
from artificial stimulation or compulsion 
Let the present abuse of credit continue 
and an abyss of possible suffering and 
financial distress opens before us. lhis 
need not happen. Tt will not happen if the 
wiser counsel and the conservative view re 
assert themselves. 


Edmund PD. Fisher, Deputy Comp 
troller of New York city. spoke on 
“Municipal 


his address he had the following to say 


Financing.” In closing 


regarding the prices of bonds: 


During the last few years the most 
couraging factor in municipal financing. 
in any type of financing, has been the 1 
steady decline in the price of high gr 
bonds from causes entirely apart from « 
siderations involving the credit of ind 
val cities or individual corporations I 
tendency has been caused by the increasing 
demand for new capital and its diminishing 
supply. It is expressed by high inte 
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he 
he 


he 
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es, high commodity prices and lower se- 
ity values. Fundamentally, it has been 
used by a lessening volume of production 
d a waste of surplus capital. Relatively, 
ces also have been affected by the con- 
ersion of fixed forms of investment, 
rough banking loans, into check currency, 
us increasing the spending tendency, with 
ts corresponding effect on prices. Correc- 
tion of these difficulties in the United States 
will come in part from the passage of pend- 
ng banking legislation. ‘The reserve plan 
of the present National Bank Act, although 
has developed the time and call money 


market for the investment banker, has also 
tended to bring frequent periods of restric- 
tion in his business. The investment banker 
is primarily interested in the continuity of 
vood business, in the reasonable stability of 
prices and in giving satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers. Present practice brings him none 
of these desirable elements. 

rhe Glass-Owen bill will not prevent the 
investment banker from borrowing money 
on securities during the time they are in 
iis hands for placement with the ultimate 
investor, but will remove the tendency to 
stimulate prices through a phlethoric money 
market. Under the influence of the new 
credit and currency law, which gives fairer 
opportunities for the development of busi- 
ness enterprises throughout the country, 
there will come increased wealth and new 
opportunities for the investment banker. 
This will come through a broadening de- 
mand for investment securities, and mu- 
nicipal bonds will again take the place they 
once held in the investment market. 


Delos A. Chappell of Los Angeles 
spoke on “The Financing and Develop- 
ment of Hydro-Electric Power.” He 
said in part: 


rhe time for high financing in public ser- 
ce corporations in California has passed. 
lhe time when reckless promoters can issue 
ind sell bonds on hydro-electric projects 
or properties for three or four times the 
reasonable cost of development, has expired, 
nd Tam glad of it. 
The public service commissions in several 
the States have practically said that the 
pacious methods above referred to must 
ise. The time has come when through 
r supervision of bond issues and rate 
vulation they are going to insist upon a 
re equitable division as between the con- 
mer, the operator and the investor, and 
n the investing public is fully advised 
t you cannot, under public service regu- 
on, issue bonds for more than seventy- 
or eighty-five per cent. on actual cost 
appraisement value, confidence will be 
tored and this class of securities will 
among the highest of industrials and 
sell more in proportion to their intrin- 
value. Investors must also be educated 


to the difference between a construction and 
an operating proposition. If they desire 
and are willing to join in the former and 
assume the increased risk, they should share 
with the promoter by receiving a reason- 
able stock bonus, but when the securities 
offered are on a well seasoned property, 
with a record of years of conservative and 
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profitable operations behind it, it is ne 
longer speculative, but should be regarded 
more in the nature of an investment. 


THe “Bive-Sxy” Laws. 


Commenting on the State laws regu 
lating the sale of investment securities 

a kind of legislation commonly re- 
ferred to as “blue-sky” laws—Allen G. 
Hoyt, chairman of the committee on 
legislation, said: 

The blue-sky law represents practically 
the first attempt in our country to subject 
private business to a supervisory control by 
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To the Inter-State Commerce Commissic 


The Investment Bankers’ Association 
America is an organization whose memly 
ship comprises most of the prominent dk 
ers in investment securities doing busin 
in this country. It represents, through 
membership, a great army of investors ho! 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars of ra 
road securities. The association is there f« 
intimately concerned with the prosperity 
the railroads and the value of their see 
ties. 

For the past decade there has been a « 
stant and large increase in the expenses 01 
the railroads, especially in the items of cost 
oft materials and the cost of labor. There 
has also been an ever increasing demand for 
better equipment and more complete instal- 
lation of safety devices designed to protect 
the travelling public. 

With these increased expenses has come 
little or no increase in the compensation re- 
ceived for the transportation of freight or 
passengers, and the surplus earnings of the 
roads are in few cases sufficient to provide 


Warren S. Haypen 


OF TLAYDEN, MILLER & COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 
RE-ELECTED FIPTIL VICE-PRESIDENT INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


the executive. We have little doubt but 
that on precedent and principle it is a vio- 
lation of the constitutional guarantees of the 
individual, and should) be so held, both in 
the Federal and State courts. The danger 
in the situation lies largely in the wide- 
spread criticism of judicial restrictions and 
the marked tendency of the courts to be 
more liberal in upholding legislative ex- 
periments curtailing in some degree indi- 
vidual rights. Contrary to the general im- 
pression, this tendency seems strongest in 
the Federal courts, which, in a sense, quite 
properly hesitate to interfere with State 
legislation based on local conditions. The 
State courts, on the other hand, have as a 
rule upheld the restrictions of their own 
constitutions against extreme legislation of 
this character. 





Reso_utions ReGarpina RatLroap 
RATEs. 
Freperick R. Fenton 
An address was presented by the as- im 
m . = - OF DEVITT, TREMBLE & COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
sociation to the Inter-State Commerce RE-ELECTED SECRETARY INVESTMENT 
Conrnission, in the form following: BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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ids for making the improvements which 

e been demanded. 

The supply of liquid capital throughout 
the world has been during the last few 
vears decidedly limited and it has been in- 
ere isingly difficult for the railroads to make 


les of securities to provide additional 
funds. Holders of railroad securities at the 


present time are receiving only fair returns 
on the funds so invested, and yet a reduc- 
tion in this return seems imminent, unless 
the railroads can in some way increase their 
earning capacity. In view of these facts, 
it seems to this association that an increase 
in rates should be approved by your com- 
and we earnestly hope that this 
question will receive careful consideration 
from you from the standpoint of the in- 
well as from the standpoint of 


mission, 


vestor as 


the shipper, 


No CHANGE IN OFFICERS. 


Secretary Fenton read the following 
report: 


The committee appointed by the board of 
governors at the St. Louis meeting, May 16, 
to nominate the officers and eight governors 
for the ensuing year, beg to report that they 
have gone over the situation very carefully 
and talked with a great many members of 
different parts of the 
country, and find a unanimous feeling to 
the effect that the present officers of the 
association should he continued in office for 
the coming year, especially in view of the 
most excellent work which has been done in 
the past year and that they are familiar 
with all the details of the important work 
now going on, but the committee wishes if 
to be understood that it not wish to 
establish in any way any precedent by con- 
tinuing the present officers for another year. 

We beg to suggest for president, George B. 
Caldwell of Chicago; vice-presidents, A. B. 
Leach of New York, Frank W. Rollins of 
William R. Compton of St. Louis, 
Lewis B. Franklin of New York, Warren 
>. Hayden of Cleveland; secretary, Fred- 

ck R. Fenton of Chicago; treasurer, C. T. 


the association in 


does 


boston, 


lliams of Baltimore. Board of gover- 
: S. R. Fuller, of Kissel-Kinnicutt & 
. of New York, to succeed H. B. Clark; 
hn KE, Blunt, vice-president Merchants 


an and Trust Co., Chicago, to succeed 
irles H. Schweppe; William West, of 
nry & West, Philadelphia, to succeed 
nself; Barrett Wendell, of Lee, Higgin- 
«& Co., Boston, to succeed S. W. Webb; 
lalen R. Parker, of San Francisco, to 
ceed himself; Eugene M. Stevens, Min- 
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neapolis, to succeed himself; H. P. Wright, 
Kansas City, to succeed himself; Dean Jay, 
manager bond department First Savings 
and Trust Co., Milwaukee, to succeed Her- 
bert Witherspoon. 


On Mr. New 
York, a vote of thanks was extended 


motion of Leach of 
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the Chicago members for their cour 
teous and hospitable entertainment of 
the convention. 

Invitations for holding the next an 
nual convention were received from San 
Francisco, Galveston, New York, Den 
ver, Columbus, Ohio; Ottawa, Ont.; 
Philadelphia and New Orleans. 

The next meeting of the board of 
governors will be held in Philadelphia, 
probably in January, the exact date to 
be fixed by the president and secretary 
of the association. 
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Latin-America 


NICARAGUAN 


ROWN BROS. & CO. and J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. have pur- 
chased from the Republic of Nicaragua 
fifty-one per cent. of the stock of the 
Pacific Railways of Nicaragua, incor- 
porated under the laws of Maine, and 
of the stock of the National Bank of 
incorporated under _ the 
Connecticut. This purchase 
was made substantially upon the terms 
of a contract executed in 1911 and at 


Nicaragua, 
laws of 


that time approved by the United 
States Government. The remaining 


forty-nine per cent. continues to be 


FINANCES 


owned by the Government of Nica 
ragua. The bankers have also dis 
counted at par $1,060,000 one-year 
treasury bills of the Republic of Ni 
dated October 1, 1913, 
maturing October 1, 1914, drawing six 
per cent. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua 
has been in operation for over a year. 
Its capital has just been increased from 
$100,000 to $300,000. Its head office 
is at Managua, with branches at Blue- 
fields and Granada and an agency at 
The bank is the depository of 


caragua and 


Leon. 
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Forclosures 


Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


MEXICAN TITLES 


ABSTRACTED 


and Rorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 
Foreign Companies Protocolized 


Real Estate Properties Managed 


PERFECTED 


Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 


Concessions Obtained 
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Pan-American 
Title Insurance Company,S.A. 


Head Office: Apartado 39 Ave. San Francisco, 


CITY OF MEXICO 


BRANCHES: Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria St., 8. W. 
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Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance 
and trust work. 


CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED AND REGISTERED IN MEXICO. 








the Government, and its issue depart- 


ment issues bank notes on behalf of 


the Government. Two of the mem- 
hers of the board are to be nominated 
by the Minister of Finance of the Re- 
public, and the Secretary of State of 
the United States has the privilege of 
appointing one. 

The proceeds arising from the sale 
of the railroad and bank stock and the 
treasury bills have been applied to 
strengthening of the curreney fund 
and to the payment of existing ad- 
vances by the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua, Inec., and by the bankers. The 
balance will, it is understood, go to 
make payments on account to sundry 
creditors. Should the United States 
Senate, at its regular session this win- 
ter, ratify the pending treaty with 
Nicaragua, providing for the establish- 
ment of a naval station on the Gulf 
of Fonseea and granting a_ perpetual 
right to build the Nicaragua Canal, 
the proposed payment to Nicaragua of 
*3.000,000, provided in the treaty as 
compensation, would put that govern- 
ment in a position where it could liqui- 

ite the greater part of the local debt 


and claims accumulated during former 
periods of political disturbance. The 
only foreign debt of the Government 
of Nicaragua, except the $1,060,000 
treasury bills, now issued, is the Eng- 
lish bonds, amounting to £1,200,- 
240 and paying interest at five per 
cent. and amortized by a cumulative 
sinking fund of one per cent. a year 
calculated to retire the issue on or be- 
fore maturity. 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPLOITA 
TION 


| his recent address before the 

Southern Commercial Congress at 
Mobile, Ala., President Wilson severe- 
lv criticized the exploiters of Latin 
American countries through the instru- 
mentalities of concessions. He also 
declared that it was not the policy of 
the United States to secure further 
territory by conquest, and made a plea 
for the closest relations between the 
northern republic and those of the 
south, based upon a policy of mutual 


justice and honor. 
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SOLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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Libano Gutierrez R., Cristobal Sant 
maria, and others, to establish a ban 4 


Banco Nacional at Manizales, in the State of Cald 


The bank will be known as the Ban: 


Hipotecario de Caldas, and will hay 


del Salvador a capitalization of $1,000,000. 
SAN SALVADOR 





BRITISH GUIANA BANK 





a Capital . ..$5,000,000 ABSORBED 

ubscribed Capital ... 2,000,000 

Paid-up Capital ...... 1,600,000 NNOUNCEMENT is’ made that 
Head Office-SAN SALVADOR the Royal Bank of Canada has 

Republic of Salvador, Central America bought the assets of the British Gui 

ana Bank of Georgetown, Demerara. 

Agencies at all principal towns in The British Guiana Bank was estal 

the Republic. lished in 1836 and maintains offices in 

Correspondents in the most impor- several cities of the province. Its capi 

tant cities abroad. tal is $926,520, reserve and undivided 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED profits #282.457, and total assets #3.- 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 680.000. 

Special attention given to COLLEC- John B. Laing, managing director 

TIoNsS—moderate commission of the British Guiana Bank, will con- 


tinue as manager of the new branch of 


the Royal Bank of Canada. 











Dr. Guillermo Mazzini G. Hemmeler 
President Director Manager 
a European 

NEW BANK AT MANIZALES BANK AMALGAMATION 

‘THE Government of Colombia, by : le banking firm of Barclay & 
contract signed and approved Co., one of London’s important 

August 18, 1913, at Bogota, has au- institutions, has signed a_ provisional 
thorized a syndicate of capitalists,con- agreement to absorb the provincial 


sisting of Felix Salazar & Hijos, banking business of J. and C. Simonds 








Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $860,876.00 Deposits, $3,602,738.00 


CENERAL BANKINC BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: —-NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutache Bank, Berliner ceo Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale I amburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank: MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant AMADOR PAZ. Caebier 


———— 
ee 



































MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Lid, 


: Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


CiTY OF MEXICO 














Capital, $500,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited, 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Surplus, $100,000.00 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 
Accounts of Banks, Bank- 




















& Co., known as the Reading Bank. 
This concern was established exactly 
100 years ago, has head offices at Read- 
ing and about a dozen branches. The 
deposits and current accounts of the 
bank total nearly £1,000,000, while 
the partners’ capital was £100,000. 


Australasian 


SAVINGS BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


SOUTH 


OR the year ended June 30 this 

institution reported the number 

of deposits as 621,601, an increase of 

39.444 compared with the previous 

year, and amount deposited £5,416,760, 
an increase of £244,326. 


AUSTRALIAN 


RITING to the London “Times,” 

Mr. Denison Miller, Governor 

of the Commonwealth Bank of Austra- 
lia. has this to say: 


‘The Commonwealth is developing 

rapidly that the capital in the coun- 
trv is not sufficient to carry on the 

ny projects in hand and contem- 
and until the introduction of 
isiderable sums of money from Eng- 
d is accomplished the position will 
show much relief. ‘The Common- 
Ith will continue to progress so long 
the seasons are good. Bounteous 


PROGRESS. 





ted, 


fallen 


area, 


rains have recently through 
practically the whole and the 
prices-of wool, wheat and other of our 
products promise to be maintained, so 
that another good season may be looked 
for. No doubt the fact that everybody 
has had money to spend during the 
past few has led to a certain 
amount of extravagance—which 
been very marked among the working 
classes; at the same time, it was very 
noticeable early in 1912, when a short 
drought was on, how quickly most peo- 
ple drew in their horns and began to 


vears 
has 





Ma. C. A. B. 
MANAGER OF THE 
AUSTRALIA, 


Campion 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF 
LONDON OFFICE 











REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 

sells all kinds of land in every 

part of the Republic—City or 

Country. Houses bought,sold 

and constructed. Ranches 

subdivided into smaller ones. 
V. M. Garces, Manager. 


work, makes 





Ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ga, Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
This department does paving 
surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 


MEXICO, D. F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


BANKING | 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


con- 


M. Garcia Fravesi, Manage 


‘tnd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 








prepare for adverse times. Australians 
generally are quick to grasp and meet 
the position and soon adopt the more 
cautious methods necessary in times of 


drought.” 


BANK 
[TS 


AUSTRALIAN DEPOS- 


REMARKABLE stage in Austra- 


lian Commonwealth banking, 
says the “Australasian Insurance and 


Banking Reeord,” has now been at- 
tained. For several vears both depos- 


its and advances increased, to use a 
rather hackneyed phrase, by leaps and 
hounds. But 


been unavoidably ordered, and on both 


suddenly a pause has 
sides of the account stagnation is ap- 
parent—not from any want of will of 
from want of fresh ac- 
Without the 
sinews of war military operations can- 
not be without a 
tinuous influx of new capital support 
industrial enterprise 
has to be kept in corresponding bounds. 


borrowers, but 
cession of deposit money. 


conducted, and con- 


to trading and 
The change from expansion to an ar- 


restinent of development is indicated 
by the following figures: 
Movement Movement 
in in Ad 


Deposits. vances, ete. 


Year ended June 30 Increase. Increase. 
1910 C12,142,812 £2,819,09% 
911 .. ; . IS M6383 TLS 
1912 6,008,697 10,761,098 

Decrease. Decrease. 
19l3 S.085, 546 6,769,402 


(New Zealand tigures not included.) 


During the past quarter the banks 
in Australasia have been able to largely 
their and the 
ratios borne to liabilities are greatly 


increase eash reserves, 


improved. By providing exchange the 
borrowings of several of the States in 
London have obviated the necessity of 
shipping gold on an 


extensive seale, 


as was the case last vear. 


Colonial 


SUCCESS OF PHILIPPINES’ 
AGRICULTURAL BANK 


HE Agricultural Bank, which was 


founded by the Government of 
the Philippines about four years ago, 


An- 


derson of Hongkong. for affording r 


says Consul-General George FE. 
lief to Filipino farmers from the op 


pressive interest: rates charged them 
by private money lenders, has passed 
the experimental stage and is proving 
an immense success, notwithstanding 
serious difficulties. 
hanks in the islands is difficult, chiefly 
! of the faulty land titles all 


pecause 
over the archipelago, making the s¢ 


The operation of 


curing of loans on land difficult: and 
even dangerous. Titles are of the most 
mixed  deseription, involving — royal 
grants, improperly — settled — estates, 


doubtful court decrees, imperfect sur 
veys, and many other conditions mak 
ing absolute ownership difficult if no! 


impossible. To correct many of thes 























MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 


Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 





rate for commission and remittance. 





don, England; Deutsche Bank Filiale 





Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank avd Hanover National Bank, New York; 


Banco IHlispano Americano, Madrid, so Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon- 
amburg, Hamburg, Germany. 








evils the Government some years ago 
established the Torrens system of land 
registration, by which titles to land are 
cleared and Government deeds given 
for land so registered. ‘The operation 
of the Agricultural Bank is so directly 
affected by such titles that a difference 
in the rates of interest charged for 
loans on land security is made in favor 
of land registered under the Torrens 
system, eight per cent. per annum be- 
ing charged for loans on registered 
land and ten per cent. on other lands. 
The operation of the bank during 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1913, 
shows outstanding loans on agricultural 
property of $880,126 gold, an increase 
of *403,673 gold over the previous 
fiscal year. The amount loaned repre- 
sents 390 loans, of which 131 were on 
roval grant lands at ten per cent. and 
259 loans on Torrens titles at eight 
per cent., such rates comparing favor- 
ably with rates from twelve per cent. 
t) charged for similar loans by private 
rests. During the four years of 

''» bank’s operation there have been 
v twenty delinquents, eight of whom 

e granted extensions. The bank last 

ir lost only $50, which was on prop- 

y that did not bring its fair market 

‘ec at judicial sale. Of the 390 loans 
de, 122 were for sums less than $500 
ld, and one loan, the smallest, was 
or the equivalent of $25 gold; 155 
ns were for sums equivalent to be- 


tween $500 and $2,500 gold; fifty-six 

were from $2,500 to $5,000; thirty- 

nine were from $5,000 to $10,000; and 

eighteen were from $10,000 to #17.500 
the legal limit. 

The bank has twenty-four branches 
or agencies, of which thirteen were 
established during the past fiscal year. 
These branches accept time and cur- 
rent deposits, time deposits receiving 
interest at three per cent. per annum 
for six months’ periods, and at three 
and one-half per cent. per annum for 
yearly deposit periods. No such de- 
posits, however, are loaned as yet. The 
bank has found important usefulness 
for its certified checks for remittances 
from place to place in the interior of 
the islands in place of transmitting 
money in the manner formerly neces- 
sary. Provincial treasurers in most of 
the outlying provinces act as agents 
for the bank in the branch houses, the 
advantages to the people of the prov- 
inces from the establishment of the in- 
stitution justifying the demands _ it 
makes upon the time and services of 
such officials. 

At present the bank has more calls 
for loans than it is able to supply. 
Congress is being asked to authorize 
the issue by the bank of mortgage de- 
bentures based upon the securities it 
holds covering lands pledged for loans 
already made. Pending the allowance 


5a 
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of this authority, the Government of 
the Philippines has allowed the bank 
to lend twenty per cent. of the funds 
of provincial treasurers deposited on 
banks, this privi- 
loan of $600,000 
which has already 


time in commercial 
lege permitting the 
additional, 
been placed. 
In the first 


most of 


year of its operation, 





BANKERS MAGAZINE 


the fiscal year 1909, the bank plac 
loans amounting to only $27,725. | 
the fiscal year 1910 its loans amounted 
to $112,200; in 1911 to $115,225; in 
1912, $110,652; and, as above 

in 1913, $880,126, the figures given 
being the American equivalent of thie 
Philippine pesos, at two pesos to the 
dollar. 


noted, 
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Our first Tre sident 


Merchants National Bank 








RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 4,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 














EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The New 
undertake the 


Netherland Bank will shortly 
remodeling of its building, 
room will be gained for 
growing business. The upper 


by which necessary 
its rapidly 


floors of the building are to be used for 
the bank, involving an entire change in the 
main entrance and the installing of a ladies’ 
room on the second floor, connected by ele- 
vator with the ground floor. Under the 
presidency of J. Adams Brown the _ busi- 
ness of this institution has more than quad- 
rupled. 


\ branch of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company has lately been opened in 


Berlin. The company already had _ offices 
in London and Paris. 
Authority has been granted by the 


State Banking Department for the organ- 
ization of the Clinton Bank, 67 Clinton 


street, with $100,000 capital. 


—The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has published a digest of the new 
currency bill known as the Federal Reserve 
Act. This digest places before the busy 
man in compact form all of the essential 
features of the bill as it was passed by the 
House of Representatives on September 18, 
and is now being considered by the United 
States Senate. 


Ex- 
149th 


The Bronx Branch of the Corn 
change Bank has a new building on 
street, just west of Melrose avenue. 


meeting of the 
Association the 
were 


—At the recent annual 
New York Clearing-House 
following officers and committees 
chosen: President, Francis L. Hine, presi- 
dent First National Bank; secretary, Stuart 
G. Nelson, vice-president Seaboard National 
Bank. 


Clearing-House Committee—Albert Ti. 





Trade Dollar 1885 s« go 98808, 3 
1876 CC $250, $1 cold y Aan 30. a ! 
$1450. Equally high prem bs 

Stampa, Books, Paper money 


VONBERGEN, the Coin Dealer, Dept me M. 1. Boston, Mo 


























R. B. MELLON, Vice-President 


B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier 





Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3% will be paid. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


A. W. MELLON, President 
W. 8. MITCHELL, Cashier 


H. 8. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 


Resources Over 60 Millions 


A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 


A. W. MCELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier 

















Wiggin, president Chase National Bank, 
chairman; William Woodward, president 
Hanover National Bank; James S. Alexan- 
der, president National Bank of Commerce ; 
Clarence H. Kelsey, president Title Guaran- 
tee and ‘Trust Company; Stephen Baker, 
president Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Conference Committee—Lewis I. Clarke, 
president American Exchange National 
sank, chairman; Joseph T. Talbert, vice- 
president National City Bank; James G. 
Cannon, president Fourth National Bank; 
Rucl W. Poor, president Garfield National 
Bank: Willard V. King, president Colum- 
hia-Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
Nominating Committee—William A. Si- 
monson, president Second National Bank, 
chairman; Gilbert G. Thorne, vice-president 
National Park Bank; Charles Elliott War- 
' president Lincoln National Bank; 
Clorles A. Boody, president Peoples Trust 
Company; Christian F. Tietjen, president 
\\ st Side Bank. 
mmittee on  Admissions—Edwin _ S. 
nck, president Citizens Central Na- 
| Bank, chairman; Seward Prosser, 
dent Liberty National Bank; Orion H. 
ev, president Pacific Bank; Rollin P. 
it, president Irving National Bank: 
hur K. Wood, president Franklin Trust 
pany, 
rbitration Committee — Herbert L. 
gs, president Bank of New York, N. 


B. A., chairman; Edward C. Schaefer, pres- 
ident Germania Bank; Francis L. Leland, 
president New York County National Bank; 
J. 'T. Sproull, president Coal and [ron Na- 
tional Bank; William C. Duncan, president 
Greenwich Bank. 

Total transactions of the clearing-house 
for the year ending September 30 were 
$103,265,650,681; clearings, $98,121,520,297, 
compared with $96,672,300,863 last year. 


— Hon, Cordell Hull, M. C., has prepared 
and the Guaranty Trust Company has is- 
sued a synopsis of the Federal Income Tax 
Law. 


“A Few Facts About the Federal In- 
come Tax” is the title of a pamphlet issued 
by the Broadway Trust Company of New 
York. 


\t Port Deposit, Md., the National 
Cecil Bank succeeds the Cecil National 
Bank and the National Bank of Port De- 
posit. Its capital is $50,000 and the e*- 
ficers: President, S. C. Rowland; vice-presi- 
dent, W. W. Hopkins; cashier, J. T. C. 
Hopkins, Jr. 


-—New York State Private Bankers’ As- 
sociation is the name of a new organization 
formed at a meeting held in Rochester, N. 
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The J. 





The J. G. White Companies 





J. G. White & Company, Inc. 


Purchase, and finance the development of 
Water Power, Gas, Electric Light, Steam, 
Electric Railway and Power Properties. 


The J.G. White Engineering Corporation 


Design and construct Hydro-electric de- 
velopments, Electric Light and Power 
Properties, Electric Railways, Gas Plants, 
Steam Railroads, ete. Reports Phy-ical 
Valuations, Appraisals, Purchases. 


G. White Management Corporation 


Operators and Managers of Public Service 


Utilities and Industrial Corporations. 


43 Exchange Place - New York 


J. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





G. White & Company, Ltd. 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


PARA 





BUENOS AYRES SANTIAGO THE PHILLIPINES 

















BINDERS 
BLANKS 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


i= 


V 


‘Ge 


CHICAGO 








FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 
BAKER-VAWTER GOMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 








Y.. October 24. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, W. B. Manly of Belfast; first vice- 
president, George I. Church of Afton; 


second vice-president, Stacy Richmond of 


New York; third vice-president, E. R. Fay 
of Auburn; secretary, John W. Cutler of 
New York; treasurer, Robert C. Turnbull 


Executive committee, FE. W. 
Moses of Da-ton, Peter D. Muller of Trux- 
ton, L. L.. Lewis of Buffalo, B. J. Green- 
hut of New York, Oscar Guebleman of New 
York and George W. Hodges of New York. 


of ( ampbell. 


Meetings will be held annually in October, 
the exact date to be fixed later. 


increase of business 


Buffalo, N. Y., has 


Owing to a steady 
the Citizens’ Bank of 
found it desirable to make an important 
addition to its banking quarters and has 
acquired property adjoining the present 
bank for the purpose of making such en- 
largement. 


It is proposed to raise the par of shares 


the Hamilton Trust Company, Phila- 
lia, from $50 to $100 a share, which 
reduce the number of shares by one- 


but will leave the Capital as now, 


ono 


Delaware bankers have reorganized 


their State association, which had been dor- 
mant for sixteen years. These officers were 
chosen: President, John H. Danby, presi- 
dent Union National Bank, Wilmington; 
vice-president, John B. Smith, cashier First 
National Bank, Milford; secretary and 
surer, Caleb M. Sheward of Wilmington. 

the meeting to effect reorganization 
‘lutions were adopted favoring amend- 
of the Glass-Owen bill in accordance 


the recommendations of the Chicago 


ference of bankers. 


Middendorf, 
recently 
ny rooms ine the 


Williams & Company 
took possession of the new 
Munsey Building, 


nore, 


lhe well-known banking house of Ham- 
& Company of 


Baltimore has added 





four partners to the firm, Fairman R. Dick, 
formerly of Dick Brothers; N. L. ‘Tilney, 
Ernest ‘I. Gregory, formerly with Lee, Hig 
ginson & Company of Boston, and William 


I’. Ladd, late of Kissel, Kinnicut & Com- 
pany. Offices have been opened in New 
York also. 

Recently the Corn Exchange National 


Bank of Philadelphia made a thorough ex- 
amination of the most modern methods of 
bank lighting and followed this with an or- 
der, amounting to over $10,000, for the 
rink and J-M Linolite System of Lighting. 
The contract was placed with the Philadel- 
phia branch of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company. 


\ contract has been let for the erection 
of a new $40,000 building for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bound Brook, N. J. 


With its customary enterprise in sup- 
plving its correspondents with valuable in- 
formation, the Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia sends out a pamphlet 
containing the new Income Tax Law and the 
government regulations relating to coupons 
and interest. 





intelligent 
handling of 
items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 

Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 


A. D. BISSELL, 


some. IF 


| PEOPLES 
LULL! 





Baz } 
q 1. i A : 


President 


CR HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
BE. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President 
kL J. NEWELL, Cashier 


HOWARD BISSELL, Asst. Cashier 
(. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
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Fite Meloy Gthee 
Made Quiet by the 


Jd frit Acoustical 
System 


The confusion of noises created 
in this enormous room by the click 
of typewriters, the hum of voices, 
etc., was so great that the efliciency 
of its 400 occupants was materially 








reduced. 
After our Acoustical Depart- Executive Offices «f ro pug A < ‘hicago, measuring 
JOX2 Pet. 
ment had treated the room, the - 


unpleasant, jarring sounds were practically eliminated— with the result that the 
working efticiency of the entire force was increaxd to a marked degree. 
Our methods are based on a scientific study of natural laws. No theorizing--no 
experimenting. 
f you have an acoustical problem to solve, our experts will gladly offer pre- 
liminary recommendations without charge. 
For full particulars write our nearest Branch, 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


a 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS REMC PAEC ASBESTOS ROOFINGS, PACKINGS, 
AND MAGNEsIA PRODUCTS, ASS ur vd ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 
MARK 


Detroit 

Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


\lbany 
Baltimore 
Bosten 
Buffalo 





Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


New York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
= 


San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis 
Syracuse (2100) 








Kk. R. Crawford, president of the Me- 
Keesport Tin Plate Company and connected 
with various other interests, was recently 
elected a director of the Bank of Pittsburgh 
National Association. 


A most serviceable pamphlet has been 
sent out by the Mellon Natienal Bank of 
Pittsburgh, containing a thorough analysis 
of the Income Tax Law, by Luther F. 
Speer, head of the corporation tax division 
ot the Internal Revenue Department of the 
Treasury. It explains this law very fully, 
and the pamphlet will be found especially 





e Banker and Tradesman 


has for over thirty years 
been the representative 
financial and business weekly 
of Boston and New England 





127 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 














turk 


useful to banks and trust companies upon 
whom falls the burden of collecting the tax 
on income derived from bonds. 


On October 6 the Citizens Savings Bank 
and the District National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D, C., consolidated under the latter's 
name, having deposits of $2,750,000 and 
total resources of $4,000,000. 

The Citizens Savings Bank was started 


about seven years ago, being especially 
identified with the Government Depart- 


ments and supplementing the name “De- 
partmental Bank.” It was very successful 
during the years of its operation and its 
absorption brings into the District National 
about thirty-five hundred new customers. 
The District National is one of the new- 
est among Washington banks, being four 
vears old. The basis of consolidation was 
the issuance of $150,000 new capital by the 
District National in exchange for the $100, 
000 capital stock of the Citizens Savings 
Bank. Eight directors of the Citizens Say 
ings Bank take positions on the board © 


the District National Bank, and Bestor R. 
Walters, treasurer-cashier of the Citizen 
Savings Bank, goes into the District 


active vice-president and manager of ft! 
savings department. Jas. A. Sample. fo 
merly president of the Citizens Savin: 
Bank, after being promoted to the positio 
of cashier of the United States Treasur 





















VAN KANNEL 


REVOLVING DOOR 


N° bank building is modern without an up- 
to-date type of entrance. 

V- AN KANNEL Revolving Doors are supplant- 

ing the swinging type of doors becauSe 

they are more modern. } 

AN KANNEL Revolving Doors are sate, | 

practical, substantial—Write for Catalog “B.” 


VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 





























FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 
—— 
was thereby compelled to give up his active RESOURCES. 

banking connections but is to be a director Loans and discounts ............. $2,117, 976.08 
: area pe le k U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 175,090.00 
in the District National Bank. Bonds to secure U. S. deposits.... 188,732.13 

Washington has become, in recent years, sonds to secure Postal savings de- 
tte « avi - — “— > : » POBNS 2c crceres esr ses ceseseseeses 16,009.00 
quite a savings bank centre, and the future nadia ak at Mo ae 1396.74 
prospects of the District National with its Bonds and securities .........-. » 102,456.45 

Banking house, furniture and _ fix- 
TUTOR ce cccesscccrccesscscecccens 277,288.43 

Due from banks........ $611,132.66 
COD ssc csasous dew wad 250,003.71 $61,136.37 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer account 
& per cent, FUME .ccsvevscsscvves 23,750.00 
TOAM  sscvisess err er tr eT ree $4,063,669.20 


Cmpttal is. paede nee tines acess $550,000.00 
ee eee ee 132,532.12 
Circulation TErererrreee rrr ee 1 000.00 
sgonds borrowed Tere TT TTT TTT TTS. 116,499.50 
Bills payabk Fein od aah ee La Uti a 42,000.00 
Deposits -« Pere rr rrr rT eT TTT ee 

Total 1.4 . = Seer ere $4,063,669,.20 


As a result of the consolidation referred 
to, some changes took place in the officers 





THE 


GARFIELD 
snes department se-m very wight tor ve. | NATIONAL BANK 


coming one of Washington's largest and Fifth Avenue Building 


most progressive institutions. : . 
he District National Bank has had a Comer Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


ry satisfactory growth in deposits, as may NEW YORK 


seen from the accompanying figures: 





DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE 
OLD NATIONAL 
BANK 
OF SPOKANE 


NVITES all banks desiring 

a prompt clearance of items 
drawn on points in the Pacific 
Northwest to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. 


DIRECT connection with 
practically every banking 
point in its territory renders 
its transit service singularly 
efficient. 


D. W. TWOHY, Pres, 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-Pres. 
W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 

W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 


CAPITAL 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








and directors of the District National B 
the complete list now being as viven | 
with: 

Officers—President, Robert N. Har; 
vice-presidents, W. S. Hoge, J. S. Tyr 





Besror R. Waters 
VICE-PRESIDENT DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W. P. Lipscomb, Bestor R. Walters; cash 
ier, Edmund S. Wolfe; assistant cashiers, 
W. T. Poole, Theo. S. Mason; attorneys, 
Barnard & Johnson; counsel, Wharton E. 
Lester. 

Directors—Ralph P. Barnard, S. I. Bes 
selievre, W. W. Bride, Chas. J. Butler, A 
P. Crenshaw, John T. Devine, W. K. Ellis. 
John W. Childress, C. J. Gockeler, Robert 
N. Harper, J. H. Corning, James M. Hoge, 
Lewis Holmes, William P. Lipscomb, W. 
H. Martin, G. Nordlinger, Robert Lee 
(YBrien, H. M. Packard, Charles C. Roger 











Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 


and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any othermonthly | 
banking publication | 
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ji. A. Sample, N. L. Sansbury, Elie 
s cetz, R. R. Tuttle, J. S. Tyree, Bestor R. 
\\ alters, Sidney. West, Martin Wiegand, J. 
\\. Harper, W. S. Hoge. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—This city’s list of fine bank buildings 
has been further increased by the comple- 
tion of the new ten-story Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank building at 28 State street. It 
represents an outlay of more than $1,000.,- 
000, and is built of steel, stone, brick, mar- 
ble and concrete, no wood entering into the 
construction. 


The proposed merger of the New Eng- 
land National Bank in the North Station 
business district and the South End Na- 
tional Bank in the South End, into the 
Hamilton Trust Company, will, if carried 
out, produce an institution with a capital of 
$200,000; surplus, $200,000, and deposits of 
nearly $2,500,000. 

It is thought that both banks can better 
serve their customers as a trust company, 
and if a charter is granted, the conversion 
will probably be made early in January, fol- 
lowing the usual stockholders’ meetings. 
The New England National Bank will be 
known as the branch of the proposed Ham- 
ilton Trust Company. The dominant in- 
terests in both banks, the Commonwealth 





SAVINGS BANKS 


Will find forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
\ Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank 
ind former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association 
legal decisions affecting Savings 
inks and every phase of the prac- 
al work, with the duties and respon- 
jilities of trustees, are taken up in 
chapters, 550 pages, over 100 illus- 
itions of blanks, forms, a model set 
by-laws, etc. 
e first and only complete work onthe subject 
Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
Copies sent to Banka on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 














Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






Trough our 
Strength Location 
ad ladies 
We Serve 
“a . 
our. 
-_—_ 







Capital 
$300,000 
Surplus and Profits 

$1,500,000 
Total Resources 


$9,600,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 












































cal price. 





Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


106 East 19th Street ... 


BANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 


ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 

















Trust Company, will, of course, control. 
Both banks will be liquidated. 


Under the presidency of Robert H. 
Bean of the National Union Bank, Boston 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, is showing marked activity along edu- 
cational lines. The “Year Book” of the 
chapter for 1913 contains a long and varied 
programme of lectures on subjects of prac- 
tical value to bank clerks. While educa- 
tion is the primary object of Boston Chap- 
ter, there are entertainments enough inter- 
spersed with the educational jteatures to 
render the winter's work attractive. 


—Henry M. Aldrich, Leroy S. Brown and 
others are organizing the Lexington (Mass.) 
Trust Company, with $50,000 capitalization. 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Trust Com- 
pany is to make important alterations in its 
bank building on State street, in that city. 
The building is to be lowered in height so 
that the banking rooms may be lighted from 
above and the entire interior remodeled and 
adapted for the rapidly growing business 
of the company. 


-After doing business for three months 
in the Brownell block, the Essex Trust 


H08 


Company of Essex Junction, Vt., has moved 
into its new building, 26x46 feet, and two 
stories high. 

Na- 


—Directors of the Manufacturers 


tional Bank of Lewiston, Me., have award- 
ed the contract for putting up a modern 


six-story bank and office building. The 
bank will occupy the first story and part ot 
the basement and mezzanine story, 


Recently the Eastern Trust and Bank- 
ing Company of Bangor, Me., moved into 
its large and fine banking quarters in the 
company’s new modern six-story building. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Property has been purchased by the 
Macon (Ga.) Savings Bank for the purpose 


of affording the bank larger and_ better 
quarters. Decision will be made later as 


to whether a new building will be put up 
or that at present on the site suitably im- 
proved, 


-Galveston, Tex., has a new bank—the 
American Bank and Trust Company, capi- 
tal $50,000. Officers: W. I... Moody, Jr. 
president; W. L. Moody, 3d, vice-president; 
C. W. Clauson, cashier. 


























(NOT the regular trade goods, 
but “Specialties”. ) 


“ Specialty” brand : 








There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 


The finest cigars, which can be produced in HAVANA 


We are supplying this demand under our 


Jorres lence CONSULADO STR. 91-93 
orice BEHRENS & CO. o’iavawa. ‘cuba 


CUBA 





“SOL- 


Seleccion Especial ” 
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The Commercial National Bank of 
Raleigh, N. C., is now in its new home, and 
gave a house warming there on the evening 
of October 20. For the occasion the City 
Council lent the bank a portrait of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the souvenirs present- 








EW H1IOME OF THE COMMERCIAI NATIONAI 
BANK, RALEIGH, N. C. 


| to the hundreds of visitors were in mem- 

vy of that great Englishman. <A_ unique 

eature of the installation of the bank in 

s new building was the reception given to 
children of the city. 


Removal of the Union National Bank 

Louisville, Ky., is announced, the new 
‘cation being in the Inter-Southern Build- 
g at Fifth and Jefferson streets. 


i 





Texas bankers are so opposed to the 
pending banking bill that they called a spe- 
cial meeting of their association to take 
action against it. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring the amendments to the bill pro- 
posed by the Chicago bankers’ conference. 


The Chatham Bank of Savannah, Ga., 
lately moved into its new home, which the 
“News” of that city describes in a recent 
issue, and says that “it is surpassed in fur- 
nishings and fittings by none in the State.” 


Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 
Salt Lake City,{Utah 
Commercia!—Savings —Trust—Bonding 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 


W. S. MecCornick, 
President 
E. A. Wall, 
Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 
Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 
Cashier 
N. G. Hall, 
Asst. Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 
Expeditious and intelligent 
handling of collections 
throughout this inter- 
mountain country. 
Familiar with investment 
opportunities in this lo- 
cality 

Information furnished on 
request 


25 Years Old 


Title Certificates Title Insurance 


6090 

















CAPITAL 
$1,600,000.00 


G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 
Cleucland, O. 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 
W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000.00 








Dallas, ‘Texas, will have the honor of 
entertaining the next convention of the 
\merican Institute of Banking. 


Louisiana State bonds are declared to 
be available investments for New York sav- 
ings banks, by a recent opinion of the At- 
torney-General of New York State, 


-A very gratifying record of growth is 
presented concisely in the accompanying 
comparative statement of the National Bank 
of Savannah, Savannah, Georgia: 

RESOURCES 


Oct. 15, 1913. Oct. 15, 1903 








Loans and discounts. .$2,565,391.27 $1,048,394. 5¢ 
Overdrafts 5.7 73.79 
I S. bonds ; °07,000.00 
Stocks securities, et« ¢ 1.214.50 
Furniture and fixtures 1.744.52 3.131.590 
Duc from U. S. Treas 24,000.00 10,000.00 
Real cstate . a J 29 GES8.08 
Cash nd lu from 
banks . sien meueeee.37 288,200.81 
Total “an ike $4,775.273.47 $1.588.083.24 
LIABILITIES 
Capital oa $400,000.00 $250,000.00 
Surplus and undivided 
profits . Severe eube 656,963.67 °58.010.58 
Circulation . 100,000.00 200,000.00 
Dividends unpaid ... 36.00 10.50 
Deposits 9 559.25 780,032.16 
Bills payable ,.... 89,214.45 100,000.00 
Bones borrowed 145.500.00 
Total . oe $4.775.273.47 $1,588.082.24 


During the ten years this bank has paid 
its stockholders dividends aggregating $243,- 
750, The capital was increased on March 
15, 1912, from $250 000 to S400,000, 





THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 


“THE RED BOOK” 
In its thirtieth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


Herman Schiff and others are organiz- 
ing the Schiff State Bank, capital $50,000. 


—James M. Mills has been promoted 
from the cashiership to the vice-presidency 
of the Standard Trust and Savings Bank, 
and) Frank T, Joyner elected cashier in 
place of Mr. Mills. 


—John W. Fowler is president; Almer 
Coe, vice-president; E. J. Goit, cashier, and 
C. R. Corbett, assistant cashier, of the new 
Lake and State Savings Bank; capital, 
$250,000, and surplus, $50,000. 


—On October 21 the First National Bank 
reported deposits of $115,448,338, and_ the 


First Trust and Savings Bank (October 


22), $54,067,994. 


St. Louis 


President A. J. Siegel of the Huttig 
Sash and Door Company, and for a long 
time a business associate of the late Charles 
H. Huttig, president of the Third National 
Bank, has been elected a director of that 
bank. 


C. H. MeMillan has resigned as_ vice 
president of the Mercantile ‘Trust Company 
and will devote some time to foreign travel. 
He has been connected with the company 
since its organization, and was secretary 
until about four vears ago, when he becam« 
vice-president, 


Reports are current here of the organi 
zation of a new bank, to be formed eithe 
by a merger of several existing institution 
or by a fresh organization. The National 
Reserve Bank, it is stated, will be the name 
of the new bank, which will have $5,000,000 
capital. A trust company will also be con- 
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Capital - $2,500,000.00 


Gorrespondence Invited 





FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK 






Deposits, $36,000,000.00 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Surplus and Profits -  $1,870,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Collections a Specialty 








nected with the bank. J. T. M. Johnston, 
president of the National Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo., is reported to be inter- 
ested in the proposed bank. 


It is expected that the new quarters of 
the First National Bank, Houghton, Mich., 
will eb ready for occupancy by December 1. 


The Franklin Avenue State Bank, with 
$25,000 capital, will be established in Min- 
neapolis about December 1, by the same in- 
terests which control the South Side State 


Bank. 


About December 1 the City National 
Bank of Evansville, Ind., will formally take 
possession of its new home. 


For the Wayne County and Home 
Savings Bank of Detroit a modern office 
building will be put up on the Home Bank 
site at Michigan and Griswold streets. 


By leasing the entire ground floor of 


the Union Trust Building, Detroit, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce has doubled its 


working space. ‘The bank has for the past 
three years occupied the south side of the 
ground floor. Improvements of a substan- 


tial sort will be made in the enlarged quar 
ters. 


The Union National Bank of Cleveland 
will shortly put up a new building. 


Controlling interest in the State Sav- 
ings Bank of Chariton, Lowa, has been pur 
chased by J. D. Whisenand, vice-president 
ot the Central State Bank, Des .1oines, and 
by Fred S. Risser, formerly cashier of that 
institution. Mr. Whisenand becomes presi- 
dent of the State Savings Bank, and Mr. 
Kisser, vice-president. Both gentlemen are 
widely experienced and favorably known in 
Iowa banking circles. 


The Citizens Bank of Michigan City, 
Ind., took possession of its new bank on 
October 4. As illustrated and described by 
the Michigan City “News,” it is seen to be 
one of the fine bank buildings of the State. 
It is a stone structure of classic design and 
embodies the very latest improvements in 
bank construction throughout, including 
vault equipment. 














Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 
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Four Indispensable Books : 
for Bank Advertisers | 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


“Bank Advertising Plans” 


(New Book ) 


entirely separate from newspaper publicity, or only partly dependent 
upon it. The purpose of “Bank Advertising Plans” is to present some 
of the best of such plans and ideas as they have been and are being 
used by various kinds of financial institutions in different parts of the 
country. This book is by no means a summary of any one man's ideas 
or experience. It is really a composite of the plans and successful 
efforts of a great many keen bankers and bank advertising men. 

The chapter titles are “165 Plans and Ideas for Bank Advertising”; 
“News and Advertising’; “Community Boosting”; “Appealing to Na- 
tionality”; “Street Car Campaigns”; “Saving Clubs”; “The Bank Build- 
ing’; “Pay Envelope Advertising”; “Christmas and New Year”; “Cal- 
endars”: “The Bank Historical’; “The Contest Idea’; “Parents and 
Children”; “Specialty Advertising”; “70 Bank Advertising Letters”; 


and “216 Bank Emblems or Trade-marks. 


Price, $2.50, carriage prepaid. 





“Talks on Thrift” 


( New Book) 


\ reprint of matter prepared by Mr. MacGregor for the campaign 
of thrift education conducted by the Savings Bank Section, American 
Bankers Association—a complete and convincing exposition of the 
whole subject of thrift and success through saving, containing over 
100 quotations on the subject from the lips of successful men of every 


ige and clime. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
There is quite a field for bank advertising ideas, plans and schemes 


Price, $1.00. 





“Pushing Your Business” 
( New 5th Edition ) 


This is a textbook of the fundamental principles of advertising in 
general and financial advertising in particular, while “2,000 Points For 
Financial Advertising.” its companion book, provides the “copy” or 
ctual material to use in the preparation of effective advertising mat- 
ter for banks, trust companies, safe deposit institutions and investment 

| 

















banking houses. 

Pushing Your Business” has just been issued in its Fifth en- 
larged edition. It is now considered the standard book on the subject 
of bank, trust company, real estate, investment and insurance adver- 
tising. It is written in a very attractive style, being, as the Chicago 
“Daily News” said of it, “A fine exemplar of its own theories of di- 
rectness, dignity and persistence.” 


The book is profusely illustrated. Over 200 pages. Cloth bound. 
Price, $1.50, postage prepaid. 
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*2000 Points For Financial Advertising” 


The purpose of this book is to provide a handy compendium of 
ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter—whether newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, circulars, “form” letters or street car cards. 

The points in “2,000 Points For Financial Advertising,” as Moody’s 
Magazine said, “are sharp ones.” They are largely such as have been 
used by the author in his long experience as a writer of financial ad- 
vertising. They are points that have proved to be telling arguments 
and the ideas so expressed have resulted in an aggregate of millions 
of dollars’ worth of new business for banks and other financial concerns 
throughout the United States. 

The book is handsomely bound in cloth and printed in clear type 
on g00Od paper. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Special combination price for “Pushing Your Business” and “2,000 
Points For Financial Advertising” together, $2.50. 





ALL FOUR MACGREGOR BOOKS 
$6.50 worth—for only $5.00 





OTHER SPECIAL COMBINATION 
DISCOUNT OFFERS 














Any Two Books 


15% off their total price. 


Any Three Books 


20% off their total price. 





Every bank advertiser, actual or pro- 
spective ought to have this complete 
set of the best books on the subject. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway : - - New York City 








THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama Iowa New Hampshire South Dakota 
Arkansas Kansas New Jersey Tennessee 
Arizona Kentucky New Mexico Utah 
Colorado Louisiana New York Vermont 
Connecticut Maryland North Carolina Virginia 
Delaware Massachusetts North Dakota Washington 
District of Columbia Michigan Ohio West Virginia 
Florida Missouri Oklahoma Wisconsin 
Idahe Montana Oregon Wyoming 
Illinois Nebraska Pennsylvania Hawaii 
Indiana Nevada Rhode Island Philippine Islands 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 

% of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 

interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of tavo hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. This is the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute ts in force. 


All of the origina] annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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DIAMOND 


Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 


a. Agent Capital . 


Correspondent 


o\hMOND 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


NATIONAL BANK 


PiTTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 


Surpluspre in" *e4] 672,273.65 








Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 


$600,000.00 a cordially 


WRITE 











This bank was organized in 1888 with 
¥50,000 capital; its present capital is $100,- 
000; surplus, $50,000; undivided  prounes, 
838,000, and total resources, $1,751,195. Of- 
ficers are: Charles EK. Arnt, presiuent; John 
C. Pitsch, vice-president; Frank H. Willson, 
cashier; Albert C. Weiler, assistant cashier. 


—The Continental National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., reports on October 21: 
Loans and discounts, $1,681,943; cash as- 
sets, $1,035,930; capital, $400,000; surplus 
and profits, $78,458; deposits, $2,078,950. 


—On September 27 the Missoula (Mont.) 
Trust and savings Bank moved into its new 
banking rooms, which are ntted up com- 
fortably and attractively and have all the 
modern devices for conveniently and safely 
conducting the business of a bank. 


PACIFIC STATES 


That California and the Far West gen- 
erally are exceptionally free from bank 
failures, is the conclusion of the Los An- 
veles (Cal.) Times, after studying recent 
reports. It Says: 

“The soundness of banking conditions in 
his State is revealed by the fact that of 
cighty-five bank failures in the United 
States during the first nine months of this 

r, reported in ‘Dun’s Review,’ not a sin- 

one occurred in California. Although 

enty-two other States showed a like rec- 

l, only a small number of them are as 

kly populated, or as active in commer- 

il lines, as California. 

rhe strict supervision which is exercised 

the clearing-houses in the large cities, 
illied institutions, as well as the sound 
vement of the banks, is shown to good 

t in the record of this State. 

Western States as a whole made an ex- 
it showing during the nine-month pe- 
my nine out of the eighty-five failures 
rring on this side of the Rockies. 


Three took place on the Pacific coast, in 
Washington and Oregon, liabilities repre- 
sented being $42,744, a very insignificant 
percentage of the total for the country 
$8,899,613. In the so-called Western States 
there were six failures, all occurring in 
three of the eight States represented, the 
liabilities involved being $278,000.” 


—The Halloran-Judge Loan and Trust 
Company and the Utah Savings and Trust 
Company of Salt Lake City will erect an- 
other seven-story building adjoining the 
present home of the latter company on the 
south, and similar to it. The new building 
is to be begun as soon as the lease of the 
present occupants of the property shall 
have expired—eighteen months from now. 

The new building, while hardly to be 
called a skyscraper, will, with the present 
Utah Savings and Trust Building, be the 
highest on Main street between the Walker 
and the Judge buildings, and with the twin 
building will also be the largest office build- 
ing in that district. It will measure twen- 
ty-seven and one-half feet frontage by 165 
feet deep, and the entire six floors will be 
given to offices. 

The property, which at present is occu- 
pied by a_ two-story structure, is jointly 
owned by the Halloran-Judge Loan and 
Trust Company and the Utah Savings and 
Trust Company. 


—At a cost of about $10,000, the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Burbank, Cal., is 
building itself a new home. 


—On October 21 the Crocker National 
Bank of San Francisco reported: Capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus and profits, $3,120,378; 
deposits, $21,618,973. 


I.. E. Shepard, a director of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Los Angeles, 
since its organization and for many years a 
member of the bank’s examining committee, 
was recently elected vice-president. 


The Bank of Italy (branch of San 
Francisco) recently absorbed the City and 
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A Book For Practical Use 


VERY one has noticed the great rise in prices 
during the last fifteen years: and every business 
man in looking back sees the opportunities that he 
missed by not understanding this change in values. 
If he had only Known that prices would rise in the way 
that they have he could have done better. In order 
to be successful some opinion must be formed for 
the future, 
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Gold Production 


and 


Future Prices 


By 


Harrison H. Brace 








HE treatment of the subje-t in this book is so calm 

and fair, the style is .o simple and direct, and 

the conclusions arrived at are so sane and reasonable, 

that for the general reader the book is much more 

useful than one crowded with references and burdened 

with the minutiz of scientific discussion. — Political 
Sefence Quarterly. 
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Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
McGARRAH, 
H. 


GATES W. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 








Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


President 

H. POND, Vice-President 

JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier ° 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 








County Bank of Los Angeles, and will con- 
tinue it as a branch at its present location. 


\rticles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Blochman Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank of San Diego, Cal., with $250,000 
capit il. 


Joseph Baily, heretofore assistant cash- 
ier of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Spokane, Washington, succeeds M. M. Cook 
as cashier, the latter having sold his stock 
in the bank and resigned to engage in other 
business. Mr. Baily, who has been with 
the National Bank of Commerce since its 
organization, was formerly with the old 
National Bank of Spokane. 


The monthly Financial Letter of the 
\merican National Bank of San Francisco 
reports business conditions in California at 
about the normal stage. The following criti- 
cism of the Glass-Owen bill is made: 


“There is no more logie or justice in com- 
pelling the banks to furnish capital for a 
government banking institution than there 
would be in compelling the newspapers to 
furnish capital for a government newspa- 
per organized to compete with other news- 
papers; or in compelling the railroads to 
furnish capital and traffic for a government 
railroad. Suggestions to amend the act so 
's to climinate these unwelcome provisions 
re rd by Congress with respectful tol- 
r . but no change of attitude. Yet the 

nkers have not asked for control of the 
rese hanks, but only minority represen- 
t on the board; and that subscriptions 
reserve bank stock be permissive, not 
lsory. 
less the business public assents to the 

neiple of government set forth by 

ocates of the bill, it is time business 
uuld be heard in protest. If private 

c | in the form of bank shares can be 
ideered for governmental purposes, 

the consent of the owner, why may 

vate capital in any other form be 

n like manner? It is doubtful if 


the socialistic tendencies of the times have 
progressed so far as to make this prospect 
attractive to the majority of citizens. No 
one doubts that the administration is ac- 
tuated by an earnest desire to benefit the 
commercial interests of the country by 
framing a measure that will improve and en- 
large credit facilities. But would not suc- 
cess be better assured by making the plan 
attractive to bankers and thus securing 
their friendly co-operation, rather than by 
attempting to drive them, at the end of a 
club, into an unwilling participation?” 


CANADIAN NOTES 


—G. F. Pritchard is acting sub-agent of 
the new branch of the Bank of Montreal at 
Alberni, B. C. 


—Branches of the Merchants Bank have 
been opened at Ormstown, Que.; New Glas- 
gow, N. S.; Ganges Harbor, B. C., and 
Shaunavon, Sask. 


At the recent convention of the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, at Winnipeg. 
these honorary presidents and regular of- 
ficers were elected: 

Honorary presidents: George Hague, 
Montreal; Sir Edmund Walker. president 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto; R. 


B. Angus, president Bank of Montreal; 
Dunean Coulson, president Bank of To- 
ronto. 


President, D. R. Wilkie, president Impe- 
rial Bank, Toronto. 

Vice-presidents: George Burn, vice-presi- 
dent Bank of Ottawa; Alexander Laird, 
general manager Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto; E. L. Pease, general manager Royal 
Bank, Montreal; H. V. Meredith, general 
manager Bank of Montreal. 

These general managers of banks form 
the new executive council: E. F. Hebden, 
Merchants’ How, 


Bank, Montreal; F. T., 
617 

















National Bank 
or Trust Company 


Which is the More Advantageous 


Form of Organization? 


HIS question is now one of great practical importance 

to many National banks that contemplate giving up 
their charters if the pending currency bill becomes a law. 

The powers, privileges and advantages of the trust com- 


pany organization are fully set forth in 


“Trust Companies—Their Organization 
Growth and Management ” 


By CLAY HERRICK 


Gives a digest of the laws of the various States relating 
to trust companies, together with forms for organizing these 
institutions, and practical methods of conducting their dif- 
ferent departments. 

If you are thinking of changing from a National bank 
to a trust company, vou will want this book now. Price 


S4.00. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 


253 Broapway . . . . . . . . . NEW YorK 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,840,000 
OFFICERS 


WHITMAN W. 
/REDERICK L. CRANFORD D. W. McWILLIAMS 
KUBERT A. DRYSDALE JOHN McNAMEE 

MEYER W. M. VAN ANDEN 
A. O'DONOHUEB 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Agst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel! 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 
HUBER DICK 8S. RAMSAY 


CHARLES E. PERKINS 
KENYON H. B. SCHARMANN 


OSWALD W. UHL 
JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 


OHN J. WILLIAMS 
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Bank of ‘Toronto; B. B. Stevenson, Quebec 
Bank, Montreal; James Elliott, Molsons 
sunk, Montreal; N. Lavoie, Le Banque Na- 
tionale, Quebee; W. B. Schofield, Standard 
Bank, Toronto; C. A. Bogert, Dominion 
Bank, ‘Toronto; G. H. Balfour, Union Bank, 
Winnipeg; H. A. Richardson, Bank of Nova 
Scotia, ‘Toronto; T. Bienvenu, Banque 
Provincial du Canada; Senator Mason, 
Home Bank of Canada, Toronto; H. B. 
McKenzie, Bank of British North America, 
Montreal. 

John T. Knight, manager of the Montreal 
Clearing-House and editor of the “Journal 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association,” re- 
signed as secretary of the association. 


It is proposed to supplement the reve- 
nues of the Province of Alberta by making 
certain changes in the taxation of corpora- 
tions. According to the plan, banks are to 





SAVINGS BANKS 


and savings banks officers, clerks 
ind trustees ought to get at once 
he new book on 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 
Treasurer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
ormer Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec 
tion, American Bankers Association 





‘overs every phase of the organiza- 
n and work of a savings bank in 
pages, 38 chapters copiously illus- 





j ted and indexed. 
| This is THE long needed book on 
j Savings Bank, and it is delighting 


ings Bank men everywhere, 
Price $5.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


| ‘he Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 








be taxed $1,000 for each head office and 
$125 for each branch. 


—After forty-one years of faithful ser- 
vice with the Bank of British North Ameri- 
ca, H. M. J. MeMichael has retired, at his 
own request, from the position of first agemt 
at New York, which he has filled for the 
past eight years, having previously held the 
same position with the bank in San Fran- 
cisco. Prior to locating at San Francisco 
he had occupied several important positions 
with the bank in Canada. He retires in the 
full vigor of health. 

His successor is W. T. Oliver, who for 
nine years has held the position of second 
agent. He has had varied experience in the 
bank and has served the institution in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada. He went to New 
York nine years ago from the Victoria 
branch, having previously been manager of 
branches at other places in British Co- 
lumbia. 

P. C. Harrison succeeds Mr. Oliver as 
second agent, going to New York from 
Vancouver, where he held the position of 
assistant manager. He entered the service 
of the bank in 1903, having been for the 
previous five years with Molson’s Bank. He 
has also seen service in the Bank of British 
North America in various parts of Canada. 


Statement as cf Oct. 1, 1913, 


Statemeat of the ownership management, 
ete of The Bankers Maguzine. published 
monthly at Boston, Mass., required by Act of 
August 24, 1912 Editor and managing editor, 
Elmer Ti Youngman, 253 Broadway, New York 
busin¢ss mar . J. R. Duffiele, 253 Broad- 
way, New Yer publisher, Bankers i’ub'ishing 
Co., 127 Federal st., Boston Owners holding 1 
per cert. or mor of total amount of stock 
Geo. T. Lincoln, 127 Federal st., Bost: 

W. C. Warren, 253 Broadway, Ne 
win W. Ingalis, Lynn, Mass.; W 
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Rroadway, New York; J. R. Duffielk 
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‘The Chippendale Pattern 


is one of the designs embraced in our line of COMPLETE STANDARDIZED 
Ovurrits. These outfits are of the highest excellence and in design, materials 
and finish equal to our best custom work. Each piece is uniform in design 
and finish, and perfectly matehed; roll tep and flat desks, stenographer’s 
desk, tables, chairs, davenport, ete., and there are a yariety of artistie 
patterns to choose from. 

To those who wish special and exclusive patterns we furnish designs 
and make to order equipments to meet any requirements. 

Let us know your wants,—we will send you fullinformation and our book contain 


ing photographs of some of the offices where our furniture has been installed. also 
the address of our agency nearest you Where you can see Doten-Dunton furniture. 


Doten-Dunton Desk Co. 29-N Arch St., Boston, Mass. 
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